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SECTION IV. 
THE PROPENSITIES HEREDITARY. 


In central Pennsylvania, there lived two brothers, named 
Mc——-, who were renowned for their fighting propensity ; 
Combativeness and Destructiveness being powerful and ac- 
tive. In addition to their fighting propensity, they were 
very strong, able-bodied men, and eclipsed all rivals in those 
parts, in wrestling, hopping, lifting, &c. A daughter of one 
of them, a large, fine-looking, energetic, stern, commanding 
woman, married a Mr. P , and became the mother of two 
sons, both of whom, though peaceable, excellent men, pos- 
sessed great physical strength, and the combustibility of 
their maternal grand father. If a man offered them an 
insult, either of them would knock him down instantly, and 
by the time the insulting word was uttered. A son of one 
of them, in whom Combativeness, Destructiveness, F'irm- 
ness, and Self-Esteem were very large, was denied some 
gratification by his father, in consequence of which, he be- 
came enraged, swore terribly, and, coming into the house 
with all the fierceness imaginable, he caught hold of a chair, 
and, slamming it down spitefully upon the floor, exclaimed, 
“I can tear the house down, and will do it.” His temper, 
when once roused, was most outrageous and ungovernable. 
In looks, color of hair, form of body, and phrenological 
developments, he resembled his father, and he his mother, 
and she her father. 

The two brothers were remarkable for their personal 
courage, and their self-possession in times of danger. The 
daughter, also, was as eminently courageous as her sons, and 
the grand son mentioned above, literally feared nothing. 

Oue of the descendants of this combative family married 
& woman who belonged to a very mild and sweet-disposi- 
tioned family. Of their children, one daughter had the de- 
velopments of her father, and was stern, resolute, and vio- 
39 
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Nero. Byron. Children born in and after the Canada outbreak. 





lent-tempered, while another had the mildness and sweetness 
of the mother, along with her phrenological developments, 
including small Hope, and a melancholy cast of mind. 

Both the parents of Nero possessed the revengeful and 
murderous disposition, to a degree almost unparalleled in the 
annals of history. They were monsters in depravity, and 
theif son was a fiend. 

The mother of Byron was a most violent-tempered woman, 
and her son was the lawful heir of such a patrimony. The 
particulars of this case will be found highly interesting, but, 
as they are recorded elsewhere, we will not swell our pages 
by their transfer, our object being, mainly, to add new facts, 
not to compile those already before the public. 

But is there any need of multiplying cases of this kind? 
Who does not know that ill-tempered parents have ill-tem- 
pered children, and that the children of mild, sweet-disposi- 
tioned parents are like their parents? Who does not know, 
that when both parents are revengeful or fiery in their anger, 
the children are more combustible than either parents? and 
that those children, one of whose parents is mild and the 
other spirited, are the one or the other, according to the pa- 
rent they resemble ? 

There are, however, some modifications of this law; such, 
especially, as differences in the conditions of the parents be- 
fore the birth of different children. In Canada, in 1840, 1 
noticed many children in whom Destructiveness was im- 
mense—larger, -by far, than this organ in either parent. 
Thus, a child of Mr. S , the chief executive officer of 
Upper Canada, living at Toronto, had one of the largest or- 
gans of Destructiveness that 1 ever saw in a human being, 
together with a most splendid intellect. The child was born 
during the outbreak in Canada, in quelling which, its father 
took the most active part, he being the commander of the 
military forces. His house was besieged by the insurgents, 
and the lives of all were threatened—circumstances calcula- 
ted to arouse all the energies of large Destructiveness in the 
parents to their highest pitch of inflamed action, ready, in 
this state, to be transmitted to their offspring. ‘The bpy re- 
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Major Mc——. Son. Sons of torys who settled in Canada. 





sembled his mother. Cautiousness was also very large in 
the child, and the Cautiousness of the mother was more than 
once wrought up to the highest pitch by fear of immediate 
death. ' 

A son of Major Mc——, who was second in command in 
the expedition against the Caroline, and who had his hand 
shot off in boarding her, after having laid open the head of 
one of her men with his broad-sword, had this organ very 
large and very active, beyond anything I have seen before or 
since, except in the last one named, and along with it the 
most violent, inflammable temper imaginable. He was born 
some ten or eleven months after that expedition, and was be- 
gotten, of course, while this organ was in most powerful ex- 
ercise, in the father, if not in the mother. Nor is there the 
least doubt, but that children born during war, are far more 
combative and destructive than those born during peace, 
But, though this is not departing from the present subject, 
it is encroaching upon the subject matter of a chapter on the 
conditions of parents while becoming parents, as influencing 
the future characters of their children. 

In passing, perhaps it may not be improper to remark, in 
this connection, that the authors of the attempted revolution 
in Canada, were, almost without exception, the sons and 
grand sons, (especially the latter,) of the American torys 
who were banished from this country on the successful 


‘termination of our struggle, and settled all through Canada, 


on 600 acre lots, given by the British government to each 
banished tory, as a reward for opposing this revolution, 
True, they sided with the English government, but still, 
they could hardly have lived in this country previous to, and 
during that great moral struggle, without catching some of 
its spirit, and were opposed, probably not to liberty itself, but 
to the men and measures of the war. They would certainly 
be supposed to possess more of the American feeling, than 
those who had always remained submissive to the British 
government, which the successful issue of that struggle was 
calculated to augment. This spirit they transmitted to their 
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‘The heads of infants resemble those of parents. Appetite hereditary. 
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children, ‘“‘and they again to theirs,” and the result was, this 
struggle for the independence of Canada.* 

Let not the reader suppose that I attribute all of the re- 
sults above stated, to parental influences. On the other 
hand, parents who have violent tempers, not only impart 
large organs and strong faculties of Combativenesss and De- 
structiveness to their children, but they also re-angment the 
power of these faculties daily by scolding and punishing 
them, and by keeping, in a variety of ways, these faculties 
in a fevered state. It is not all parentage; it is not all edu- 
cation. Infants, at first, have a phrenological organization 
analogous to those of their parents—have large or small 
Combativeness, Secretiveness, Destructiveness, Alimentive- 
ness, or Acquisitiveness, according to the size of these organs 
in their parents. ‘To this result | have been driven, by ex- 
amining the heads of thousands and thousands of parents 
and their children, in the families into which I am daily 
called to practise my profession—one of the very best oppor- 
tunities in the world for observing this point. Nor have I 
the least doubt, but that following me into families but for a 
single week, will convince any observing or reflecting mind 
of the correctness of these conclusions. 

Again, the appetites of children are as those of their pa- 
rents. Franklin, in mentioning the peculiarities of his pa- 
rents, describes his father as almost destitute of Alimentive- 
ness, that is, as appearing unconscious of the kinds of food 
on the table, and indifferent to what kinds, and as eating 
mainly from necessity, or, at least, with but little appetite or 
relish. His description, in this respect, shows, as clearly as 
any thing can show, that his father had small Alimentiveness. 
He then goes on to say, that from this inattention of his fa- 
ther to food, he, also, cared little what he ate. His mention 
of the fact that his appetite was feeble, (in illustration of 


* It should be added, that the original design of the originators of that 
struggle, was not a resort to arms, but the extension of their rights by pe- 
titions and votes. But a few reckless spirits, taking advantage of the 
popular excitement, in order to distinguish themselves, took up arms, and 
caused the defeat of a needed refurm that had begun properly, and in the 
spirit of peace. 
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Relish and dislike of particular kinds of food hereditary. 


which, his story of the two rolls of baker’s bread under his 
arm, while reconnoitring Philadelphia, is in point,) is all we 
wish, we being able to account for it quite as satisfactorily 
by ascribing it to parentage, as he, by attributing it to a 
habit implanted by his father—the absence of appetite in both, 
being all that concerns us. 

Whole families, again, in all their branches, are good liv- 
ers. A strong appetite, for plain food, however, appertains 
to every branch of the Fowler family, as far as I have been 
able to trace it, either backward, or in the various branches 
descended from the Jonathan Fowler referred to in the pre- 
ceding pages. 

Every member of that S—— family, subject to derange- 
ment, mentioned in chapter v., loves good things, and though 
most of them are very fond of money, and most saving and 
economical, yet, they pay out money freely for eatables, and 
always set a table loaded down with good things, besides, 
their female members being excellent cooks. : 

And not only does a strong or a weak appetite descend in 
families, but an appetite for particular kinds of food is also 
hereditary. Thus, if the parents be fond of fruit, or pota- 
toes, or peppers, or pickles, or oysters, or meat, or any par- 
ticular dish, the children will generally inherit an appetite 
for the same dish. Two of the children mentioned above as 
inheriting a passion for cats, and also extreme nervousness, 
from a maternal grand mother, inherited also from her a love 
of roasted potatoes, both grand mother and grand daughter 
preferring to make entire meals, day after day, on roast po- 
tatoes and butter alone, and preferring this diet to all others. 
Hence, if the appetite of the father fastens upon or rejects 
oysters, or ardent spirits, butter, &c., that of the son will fas- 
ten upon or reject the same articles, and induce the conse» 
quences. The father of Dr. Kimball, of Sackett’s Harbor, 
N. Y., could never endure the taste or smell of butter; and 
his son, though a merchant, will never keep butter in his 
store, solely on account of the disgust he instinctively feels 
towards it, preferring to forego the loss of both profits and 
customers, rather than have it about him; nor can he sit at 
39* 
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Longings of mothers. {ntemperance hereditary. The D. family. D F. 


the table on which it is, unless it is of the purest, sweetest 
kind. 

Edmund Bridges, of Prattsburg, could never endure 
cheese, and not even bread cut with a knife with which 
cheese had been cut without its being washed; but whether 
it was hereditary, I know not. Let each reader observe 
particulars for himself. 

Analogous to this doctrine, and directly calculated to prove 
it incontestibly, is an appetite in children for certain things 
afier which the mother longed during pregnancy, but, for the 
reason already stated, facts of this cast will be presented 
hereafter, as well as directions in regard to it. 

In harmony with the foregoing principle, an appetite for 
alcoholic drinks will be found to be hereditary, and especially 
to descend in the line of the mother. But it often descends 
in that of the father. 

Three brothers, by the name of D 
country with William Penn, and settled at Chester, Pa., 
whose descendants spread throughout the western part of 
that state. ‘They were a remarkably sober, honest, industri- 
ous, temperate family, in all their branches except one, inte 
which intemperance was introduced by the marriage of one 
of the descendants with the daughter of a highly influential 
member of the senate of that state, who, though he did not 
become a sot, yet would have his wine after dinner, and 
drink till he felt pretty well. He also treated his friends 
freely. This daughter was not kvown to love liquor, but, of 
six children, every one, a daugliter included, became com- 
mon drunkards. Nearly every child of these six also be- 
came drunkards of the lowest cast, and so did a large pro- 
portion of their children, though some of them were snatched 
as brands from the burning, by the temperance reform. And 
even the descendants of the sixth generation, though chil- 
dren, love the “critter,” some of whom were brought up in 
families where no liqnor was ‘rank, except with medicine. 
Still, the temperance reform will probably save many of 
them. ' 

D. F——, whose name, were it given, would be recog- 
nized throughout the land, especially in the religious world, 
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A partial idiot. Child of Mrs, K. Permanent lor gings resemble appetite. 





though Cansality and Conscientiousness are immense, inher- 
ited, I think from his father, a love of spirituous liquors, to 
which he yielded till he was about twenty years old, when 
he came to a.firm resolve never to taste another drop again, 
and his adhering to this resolution has saved him, while his 
talents have rendered him distinguished. 

In Westchester, Pa., in May, 1840, 1 saw a man whose in- 
tellect was every way inferior, and who had been addicted to 
drinking, ever since boyhood. His mother, whenever she 
could, by any means in her power, raise money sufficient, 
would get a quart or a gallon of liquor, lie down by it, and 
keep beastly drunk till it was gone. Every one of her chil- 
dren, the one alluded to above included, evinced this liquor- 
loving propensity, even in their cradles. One of them mar- 
ried a tavern-keeper in Philadelphia, but was seldom in a 
state fit to see company, and was more or less intoxica- 
ted most of her time—a truly besotted woman. One of the 
sons of another daughter was taken, when a boy, to live in 
a Quaker family, in which no spirits were kept, and yet he 
evinced a hankering after it. 

The following case occurred at Cohocton, N. Y., the na- 
tive town of the author. Mrs. K., who loved liquor, and 
would have her sprees, wanted, while pregnant, a particular 
kind of spirituous liquor, which she could not obtain. Her 
child cried the first six weeks almost continually, and, as 
if in perfect misery ; and nothing that could be done for it 
gave relief. At length, by some means, the kind of. liquor 
afler which its mother had longed, was given it, and it 
clutched it most eagerly, and swallowed it with the utmost 
greediness, and drank off half a pint, not only without in- 
jury, but with great benefit. From being a most miserable 
object, it became healthy, and stopped its incessant crying. 

Not a rational doubt can be entertained, that the longings 
of the mother will cause longings for the same thing in the 
child. Now, in what consists the material difference be- 
tween the transmission of ungratified longings, and of a per- 
manent appetite for a given thing? Simply in the permanency 
of the desire in the parent, and of the impression left on the 
child; for, if a mother’s appetite be strong for particular 
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The tone of mind injured by intemperance in parents, 





things, she will, of course, desire these things at times when 
she cannot indulge this appetite instantly. That is, she will 
have an habitual longing. 

True, these remarks do not apply to the father, but they 
prove the principle of the transmission of appetite, and, since 
other qualities are transmitted by the father, why not this 
faculty? Still, I believe drunkenness in the mother to be 
more detrimental to the children, and more likely to be trans- 
mitted, than in the father. 

Another thing. The fone, cast, and character of the feel- 
ings and intellect of children, are altered and influenced by 
drinking habits in parents. They are more gross and ani- 
mal in all their actions and associations, and Jess intellectual 
and moral. ‘Teachers have uniformly replied to my ques- 
tions, whether they observed any difference in the minds and 
scholarship of the children of drunken parents, compared 
with those of temperate parents, that they found the former 
worse to manage, and less inclined to study, as well as more 
difficult to be taught, than the latter. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at, but it is in perfect harmony with the great law of 
physiology, demonstrated in my work on Temperance, that 
all alcoholics stimulate the animal propensities more, rela- 
tively, than the moral sentiments. By rendering the parents 
more gross and sensual, it naturally stamps an animal im- 
press on their offspring, and the more so, because usually 
begotten while the parent is in liquor. 

True, the superior virtues of the temperate parent may 
prevent the children from forming intemperate habits, and 
though they may possibly escape destruction, yet, this de- 
praved appetite, this liquor-loving stream, is almost sure to 
flow on to generations yet unborn, widening and deepening 
as it progresses, either breaking out here, and there, and 
yonder, or else sweeping their name and race from the face 
of the earth. Is not this a most powerful motive to young 
ladies promptly to refuse the addresses of those young men 
who drink a drop of any kind of stimulants? Every young 
woman who marries even an occasional stimulater, is in im- 
minent danger, aye, almost sure, of losing the affections of 
her first, her only love, past all recovery, and following him 
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Love of money hereditary. A family of misers in Westchester. 





to an early and a most bitter grave; and also of seeing her 
sons, otherwise her comfort and support, become her broken 
reed, her deepest disgrace, redoubling the indescribable 
miseries of having a drunken husband, in the still deeper 
miseries of having besotted children. Parents cannot be too 
careful as to what appetites they indulge; for, they are sow- 
ing seed in a susceptible soil, from which those they most 
love, will reap prolific crops of health and happiness, or of 
vice and misery. 

An inordinate love of money, and also the comparative 
absence of this faculty, will be found to be hereditary. 
There were two brothers, who resided in the vicinity of 
Westchester, Pa., both of whom loved money to excess, and 
one of them so much so, that he refused to marry, because 
of the expense attendant upon having a family. When he 
became old and infirm, to save expense, he lived mostly on 
ginger-bread, which he kept locked up in a cupboard, the 
key of which he carried in his pocket, even when he was 
extremely feeble and about to die, lest any one should get to it 
and eat. 

His brother married, but kept his family on the closest 
fare possible, and amassed property to the amount of several 
hundred thousand dollars, and yet, when he became too old 
to do business, he would go about unfinished houses and 
pick up all the nails and pieces of iron, &c., that he could 
find, and carry them home. 

His son, a farmer, had some cattle that strayed away into 
the yard of a neighbor, (perhaps because they were not fed 
overmuch,) some three. miles off, who, not knowing to whom 
they belonged, weighed out the hay given them, and charged 
the usual price of hay by the ton. ‘Their acquisitive owner, 
finding out where they were, went and took them away, but 
absolutely refused to pay even the price of the hay they ate, 
to say nothing of the trouble of taking care of them. Many 
other similar samples of his meanness, were related of him; 
and the whole family, for three generations, were noted for a 
mean, miserly, penurious spirit. 1 examined the head of a 
son of the last one mentioned, and found his head short and 
wide, very thick through at Acquisitiveness, and wanting 
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Explanation of the prodigality of the children of the rich. Patty Cannon. 








in Self-Esteem—an organization that always accompanies 
penuriousness. 

The present generation, however, are spending freely the 
wealth hoarded up by their ancestors. The reason is proba- 
bly this, and will serve to explain the fact that children are 
often so prodigal, when their ancestors have been so pru- 
dent: First, they took to drinking; and this will make way 
with almost any property, however large. Secondly, though 
the children of those who love and amass wealth, are apt to 
inherit this faculty fully developed, yet, having every thing 
furnished to their hands, and not being compelled to earn a 
living, and hence, not having occasion to cultivate this facul- 
ty, it becomes less and less active, while the gratification, 
and thus, stimulation, afforded to the other faculties, causes 
them to make frequent and large demands on Acquisitive- 
ness, so that they overpower it, and it thus becomes weak in 
them, and still weaker in their children, while the organs 
that Jead to extravagance, become large; and this organiza- 
tion is transmitted to their children, which causes them to 
be extravagant, and to squander the earnings of their ances- 
tors. 

Perhaps the history of Patty Cannon may not be inappro- 
priate here, though it would have been quite as appropriate 
under the head of Destructiveness.*. The father of Patty 
Cannon became outraged with a neighbor, in consequence of 
a difference in a matter of property—something, | think, re- 
lating to a store—and, going into a shop where his enemy 
was at work, picked up a scantling and struck him on the 
head, and killed him, for which he was executed. 

A brother of Patty Cannon, and son of this murderer, stole 
a stallion, which the laws then in vogue punished by death, 
and he too was executed. He was, every way, a bad man. 

The mother of Patty was a large, heavy, fleshy, clever 
woman, but was said to be unduly fond of the other sex, and 
both Patty Cannon and her sister Betsey, (whose skulls may 
be seen in the anthor’s collection, ) inherited both the destruc- 
tive propensity of their father, and the sexual passion of 


* See an account of her in the Phrenological Almanac for }841, 
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Betsey Cannon. 4 George Little 





their mother. Betsey was one of the most foul-mouthed, 
profane, violent-tempered, revengeful, and implacable of 
women, and yet, handsome and witty. She married, but 
was openly and habitually untrue toher husband, and guilty 
of depravity in almost every form, though she was not known 
to have committed murder. But her tongue was considered 
the most bitter and caustic imaginable, and gave her notorie- 
ty all through that region.- Amativeness and Destructive- 
ness are very large, and also that part of Acquisitiveness 
that acquires property. 

One of the descendants of either Betsey or Patty, was 
recently tried in Delaware for some offence against the laws, 
I think it was an accusation for murder. 

But the most notorious of this notorious family, was Patty 
Cannon herself. With the shedding of human blood for the 
purpose of committing robbery, she was as familiar as with 
her.alphabet. She engaged and held in subjection a gang of 
men, for the sole purpose of committing robbery and murder, 
and employed her Amativeness as a decoy-duck to bring 
victims within her reach. A more desperate robber or mur- 
derer, or one who overawed the public authorities so effectu- 
ally and so long, probably never existed. Her insatiable 
Acquisitiveness led her to fit out a kidnapping Vessel, for the 
purpose of decoying free negroes on board, and transporting 
them to the South and selling them, in which she killed 
many infants, to prevent their exposing her by crying, and 
many adults that were too infirm to bring the price of their 
transportation. She committed suicide in prison. 

The organs of Acquisitiveness, and Destructiveness, and 
Secretiveness, and Amativeness, are very large, the whole 
animal region large, the moral wanting, and the intellectual 
large. 

Zoshua Coffin relates the following : 

““George Little,” (the one mentioned in chap. iii., sec. 3,) 
“emigrated from London to Newbury, in 1640. He was 
noted for great strength of body, great shrewdness and sa- 
gacity, and extraordinary power of intellect. He selected 
two of the best tracts of land in Newbury, on one of which 
he lived, and which his descendants have occupied to the 
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The cheating propensity hereditary. Capt. G. and descendants, 





present time. In the town records of Newbury, may be 
found the following unique notice of him. ‘ The selectmen 
are to take care and see that George Little gets no more land 
than what belongs to him.’ Now, this passion for acquiring 
landed property, has been transmitted, unimpaired, through 
his posterity, to the present time. They all own immense 
tracts of land, and of the very best kind. There is hardly 
any end to their possessions in real estate, and they were 
among the principal ‘getters up’ of the land speculations of 
1835 to 1838. 

“ But, this is not, by any means, the only trait of character 
for which his descendants are remarkable. During nearly 
two centuries, they have ranked among the first in the town, 
in point of intellect, though the present generation evince a 
falling off in this respect, because their parents were foolish 
enough to marry cousins.” 

In relation to the transmission of the cheating and forging 
propensity, Mr. C. remarks as follows :—‘ Capt. W. G., a na- 
tive of England, and one of the first settlers of Newbury, 
a well-educated man, and possessing fine talents and much 
influence, was yet, in 1676, so regardless of his reputation 
and of moral principle, that he forged a military account 
against the state, in order to put money into his own pock- 
ets, though he had lived in Newbury about forty years. He 
left town soon after his conviction, and died in Salem, Mass. 

** One of his descendants, Colonel * Samuel G., cheated a 
soldier out of his pay, and, on being convicted, wrote a most 
humble apology for his conduct, which is now on file in 
Boston, JacobG., his nephew, I think, forged a deed of 
land; and there are some of his descendants now living, 
who inherit and exhibit this same propensity to cheat and 
deceive. ‘They seem to inherit large Acquisitiveness and 
Secretiveness, and small Conscientiousness.”’ 

The notorious humbug, Goward, who swells so largely in 
his advertisements, as being the greatest teacher that ever 


* The ancestor’s being a Captain and the descendant a Colonel, implies 
that the milifary spirit runs in families. And one’s forging a military ac- 
count, and the other’s defrauding a soldier of his pay, are quite analogous. 
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Brandreth, Ansart. Firmness and eminent talents in the Pike family. 








was, in writing, book-keeping, geography, history, \the 
languages, drawing, painting, music, vocal and on the piano, 
harp, flute, lute, guitar, accordian, &c., &c., through, the 
whole round of sciences and accomplishments, has immense 
Approbativeness, which, unrestrained, is the swelling, brag- 
ging faculty; and a cousin of his, from-the land of steady 
habits, whom I examined, some years ago, in N. Y., had this 
organ very large. LBrandreth’s parents, one or both, must 
have had a young mountain of Approbativeness, judging 
from the organ in their son. 

Ansart, a French physician, who came to this country, 
was one of the most polished of men, and a perfect gentle- 
man in manners and carriage; his every action being 
graceful, every motion elegant. His son, and a grand 
daughter, inherited the same polish and elegance of man- 
ners. 

It will not be difficult to adduce facts, showing that each 
of the faculties of Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Approbative- 
ness, Self-Esteem, and Firmness, especially the two last, are 
hereditary. Joshua Coffin mentions the descent of Firmness 
in the Pike family, of which he says: 

“Gen. L. M. Pike, a_native of New Jersey, a brave 
officer in the last war, who was killed at the battle of 
Queenston, was a descendant of Capt. Pike, who emigrated 
to N. J., from Newbury, Mass., about 1666. This Capt. 
Pike was brave and intelligent, and noted for his skill and 
enterprise in the Indian wars. From John Pike, who emi- 
grated to N. J., down to their descendants at the present 
time, nearly all of them have been distinguished for clear- 
ness of intellect, firmness of purpose, self-possession, and in- 
domitable courage. Nicholas Pike, the old school-master 
and mathematician, and Abner Pike, also a school-master 
aud mathematician, now in Newburyport, a resolute, fore 
ble, bold, energetic man, Abner Pike, Esq., formerly of New- 
buryport, but now of Little Rock, Arkansas, whose ‘Hymns 
to Callimanchus’ have been published in Black wood’s Mag- 
azine, and with commendation, and which are really splen- 
did specimens of poetry, these, and many others are descen- 


dants of John Pike. So marked are some of their peculiari- 
40 
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Washiogton, and bis mother and sister. Bonapawe. 





ties, (allttsion is here made to the Firmness of this family, 
that the people of Newbury call it ‘Pikeism.’ ” 

Cases of the transmission of Self-Esteem, in both its natu- 
ral and in its perverted function, are numerous and striking. 
Washington was a man of great dignity, and inspired all 
who beheld him, with great awe and deference. His mother 
possessed this quality in a pre-eminent degree. A writer in 
the Lady’s Magazine speaks of her as follows: 

“I was often there with George, his play-mate, school- 
mate, and young man’s companion. Of the mother I was 
ten times more afraid, than I was of my own parents. She 
awed me in the mildest of her kindness, for she was indeed 
truly kind, and even now, when time has whitened my 
locks, and Iam the grand-parent of a second generation, I 
could not behold that majestic woman without feelings it is 
impossible to describe. Whoever has seen that awe-inspiring 
air and manner so characteristic, in the father of his coun- 
try, will remember the matron when she appeared as the 
presiding genius of her well-ordered household, commanding 
and being obeyed. 

‘In her person, the matron was of the middle size, finely 
formed, her features pleasing, yet strongly marked. It is 
not the happiness of the writer to remember her, having 
only seen her with infant eyes. The sister of the chief, he 
perfectly well remembers. She was a most majestic woman, 
and so strikingly like her brother, that it was a matter of 
frolic to throw a cloak around her, and place a military hat 
upon her head, and such was the perfect resemblance, that, 
had she appeared in her brother’s stead, battalions would 
have presented arms, and senators risen to do homage to the 
chief.” 

The author had laid by for insertion here, an account of 
the ancestors of Washington, but, at present, it is not possible 
to command it. The purport of it is, that they were highly 
dignified and respected, yet remarkable for their blandness 
and goodness, but-always of commanding person, and looked 
up to, as to a noble race, a superior family. 

The mother of Bonaparte was a most authoritative, com- 
manding woman, and, beyond question, Bonaparte’s won- 
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Approbativeness. Cautiousness, 





derful power of commanding, so as to be obeyed, was inherit- 
ed from this pre-eminently dignified and queenly woman. 

I have seen thousands of instances, in which the children 
of parents who have had excessive Approbativeness, or Self- 
Esteem, or Firmness, or Cautiousness, or Secretiveness, or 
Acquisitiveness, or Alimentiveness, or Destructiveness, or 
Conibativeness, have the same organ or organs predominant, 
that predominated in their parents. But the proof of our 
preceding positions have been so full and positive, that it is 
hardly necessary to multiply cases on these points; they be- 
ing established by what has preceded them. And we have 
other matter, more important than a statement of additional 
facts on these points would be, with which to fill out the 
remainder of the volume. 

The remark may be as appropriate in this connection, 
perhaps, as in any other, that when particular organs are foo 
large in parents, they will be quite large enough in their 
children without being much excited. And yet; these are 
the very organs that are too active in the parents, and there- 
fore, liable to be brought into habitual action, in exciting 
corresponding organs in their children. Thus, if the Ap- 
probativeness of the mother be too large, she is therefore 
likely to dress off her darling with ruffles, ribbons, curls, 
and gaudy garments, and even with bustles, corsets, and 
padding, so that it may be praised abundantly,—the very 
thing that should not be done, because this will increase, by 
its exercise, an organ altogether too large already. On the 
contrary, all stimulants should be removed from this faculty. 
The child should seldom be praised, and then for moral 
qualities only. If the child says or does things to attract at- 
tention, or excite the laugh of commendation for its smart- 
ness, do not notice it, but turn the subject. 

So, if Cautiousness be too large in the mother, it will be 
almost certain to be too large in the child, and then to be 
re-augmented by the mother’s continually cautioning her. 
ehild to take care of this, and take care of that, and appeal- 
ing to this faculty to make it do this,,or,not do that,, 
whereas all possible pains should be taken to keep it 
quiescent, and to divert it from excitement, that it may de- 
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Clergymen the sons of pious mothers, The descendants of John Rogers. 





crease. So, of appetite, and all the other propensities, di- 
rections for doing which, will be found in the author’s work 
on “Phrenology applied to Education and Self-Improve- 
ment.” 





SECTION V. 


THE MORAL FACULTIES OF CHILDREN RESEMBLE THOSE OF 
THEIR PARENTS. 


Ons of the very best proofs of this proposition, is to be 
found in the general fact, that nearly every eminently pious 
clergymen, both of the present day and of ages past, will 
be found to have had an eminently pious mother, who, like 
Hannah, the mother of Samuel, dedicated him to God “ from 
his mother’s womb.” Many a fountain of holy emotion has 
had its origin in a mother’s praying spirit, or in a father’s 
devoted piety. Passing those already on record in the 
biographies of pious men, which usually commence with an 
account of the piety of one or both parents, let us look at a 
few cases not now on record, yet seen and known of all who 
observe. 

Take the descendants of John Rogers, the martyr. I 
know of only one hotel of any note, in which the good old 
puritanical custom of family worship is preserved, and a 
blessing asked at the table, and that is in the Marlboro’ 
Hotel, of Boston, kept by Nathaniel Rogers, conducted for 
many years on strictly temperance principles. These morning 
and evening devotions are mostly conducted by Mr. Rogers 
himself, a lineal descendant of the tenth generation from 
Rogers, the martyr. And nearly every one of these ten 
descendants have been clergymen, and the last would have 
become otie, if his health had not forbidden it. Many of 
the lateral’ members of this line; all the way down, have 
also been clergymen, and there are ‘many élergyttiet now 
living, named Rogers, descendants ‘of the pious martyr. 
Large Benévolence charactetizes them all, and'Conscientious- 
tess atid Veneration are generally ‘large; ‘and they are gener 
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The Brainard family eminently religious. 





ally imbued with the same spirit of reform which character- 
ized their renowned ancestor.* Like him, they usually have 
large families. 

The Brainard family are, certainly, not less remarkable 
for their fervent piety, and glowing philanthropy, than was 
their illustrious ancestor, David Brainard, so remarkable for 
his religious humility and self-abasement. Where do we 
find a stronger manifestation of very large Veneration, Con- 
scientiousnes, and Benevolence, large Marvellousness, and 
small Self-Esteem and Hope, or of deep humiliation and 
self-abasement before God, than we find in his diary? These 
organs were evidently so leans and active, as to be actually 
diseased ; for it can never be the office of true religion, to 
produce such mental suffering as he evidently endured. 

Rev. Mr. Brainard, pastor of the church at the corner of 
Pine and Fourth streets, Philadelphia, is. descended from the 
same grand father from whom David Brainard descended, 
and he inherits the same cast of piety—the same tender 
yearnings for the impenitent, and desire to convert men from 
the error of their ways, the same deep sense of guilt and 
unworthiness, and the same alternating of ecstasy and re- 
ligious melancholy, that characterized David Brainard. And 
he has just such an organization as I should predicate of 
David, namely, a most exquisite temperament, indicated by 
the finest and softest skin and hair imaginable, a large head, 
which is high and long, and pre-eminently moral, and quite 
intellectual, with full Marvellousness—a development rarely 
found—great Veneration, and prodigious Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, and Cautiousness, with small Self-Esteem and 
Hope, a decidedly good forehead, and large Approbative- 
ness, Friendship, and Ideality. He says he is exceedingly . 
afflicted with that same cast of religious melancholy which ~ 
David Brainard evinces in his diary, and that, of the Brain- 
ards in East Haddom, Conn., who are the descendants or 
relatives of this David Brainard, he knows of but few who 
are not similarly afflicted. 

While practising Phrenology, in Boston, in July, 1843, I 


® For example, the ex-editor of the Herald of Freedom, 
40* 
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The parents and descendants of Jonathan Edwards. President Dwight, 
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was waited upon by a Mr. Brainard, then a patient ‘in the 
Lunatic Asylum, ‘South Boston, in whom I found great Con- 
scientiousness, Benevolence, and Veneration, and smal! Hope 
and Self-Esteem, and who had been, for some time, beside 
himself, though not palpdbly deranged, on the matter of re- 
ligion, which occupied his whole mind, night and day, while 
awake. He commeticed studying, to become ‘a minister. 
As far as I could learn from the Rev. gentleman alluded to 
above, and from other sources, the Brainard family are now, 
and always have been, remarkable for their fervent piety, 
and Christian humility, there being few, if any, of them, 
who are not consistent and devout Christians. Let the read- 
er inquire of, and observe the Brainards in various. parts of 
the country, who claim any connection with David, and see 
whether they are or are not eminently pious, and have or 
have'not that sombre cast of religious expefience which he 
had, and, if 1am not much mistaken, the result will go to 
show the transmission, not of the réligious ¢endency, merely, 
but of particular casts of it, for several suecessive “genera- 
tions. 

Certainly not ‘less remarkable for the descent of high- 
toned moral and religions faculties, is the Edwards family. 
Both the ancestors and the descendants of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the greatest theologian of his age, or even of any 
age, devotedly pious as well as highly intellectual, were 
pre-eminent for their unadorned piety, and Christian virmes. 
The father of Jonathan was a clergyman, and noted for 
piety and goodness, and there is now extant a sermon of 
his, of great merit, on ‘The Judgment.” His mother was 
a most godly woman ; so his daughters were among the salt 
of the earth, and most of his descendants to this day are so 
devoted to religious subjects, as to be almost ascetic, and 
great numbers from among them, are, or have been, clergy- 
men. President Dwight, a “burning and a shining light,” in 
both the intellectual and the moral world, and one of the 
most voluminous and celebrated theological writers of his 
age, was.a worthy grand son of so pious a-grand father, and 
many of his descendants, and among them, Sereno E. Dwight, 
of New York, but whose physical debility does not allow 
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The piety of the Brainards and 4:dwardses contrasted. New England, 





him to preach, are, or have been, clergymen. But; though 
the descendants of Jonathan Edwards might almost be styled 
an ascetic race, yet, the cast and tone of their religious feel-, 
ings, differ materially from the cast of piety peculiar to ‘the 
Brainard family, just mentioned. The latter dwell on their 
sins, and the awful majesty of God, like David Brainard ; 
but the Edwards family have a great deal of theological 
piety, are always poring over such books and such subjects, 
as ‘“*Edwards on the Will,” or, ‘““Edwards on the Affec- 
tions,” combining, like their illustrious ancestor, the work- 
ings of a sound head, with their pious effusions of prayer 
and praise. Long may a race, so good, and yet so talented, 
remain to shed a purifying and elevating moral influence 
upon their fellow-beings. 

If an example, much more general and extended, and yet, 
scarcely less specific, were needed, the history of our own 
country, and especially, of New England, affords it. New 
England might properly be said to have been settled by the 
moral sentiments. It was to escape religious intolerance, 
and to enjoy the uninterrupted worship of God, ‘‘ under their 
owh vine and fig-tree”—this it was which drove them across 
the Atlantic, which erected churches in the wilderness, and 
planted the emblem of the cross wherever they sojourned. 
They were the most religious of the oli world who settled 
the new. 

In view of these conditions in the parents of the sons 
and daughters of New England, what, let us ask, is the re- 
ligious character of their offspring? Not only were all our 
laws and institutions, theugh framed a century and a half 
after the settlement of America, framed with special refer- 
ence to the religion of their ancestore, the old Blue Laws of, 
Cotinecticut included, but the same fone and spirit which 
pervaded our Puritan ancestors, have descended almost un- 
impaired to the present day, and now sit enthroned upon 
our Republic. Look at the influence of clergymen, and the 
deference paid to them—hardly less than that paid by Cath- 
olics to their priests. Look at the vast hordes that swarm 
from every city, and hamlet, and dwelling, at the, ringing of 
the Sabbath bells; and, to possess, or, to counterfeit, this re- 
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ligious spirit, is to secure success in almost every department 
of business dependent upon the patronage of the public; 
While, to' profess infidelity, is to stamp a man with infamy, 
however moral his conduct, and to ruin most kinds of busi- 
ness, if not to incur downright persecution; while, to attend 
church, is time and money at compound interest, merely as 
a stroke of policy.* The English come nowhere near the 
Americans in this respect, not even with all the aid derived 
from uniting church and state.- 1t does not enter into, and 
engross the feelings there, as here, but is more formal and 
nominal. Nor do religious vagaries, like those of Miller, 
Matthias, and others, find as many or as enthusiastic devo- 
tees there as here. Nor are they altogether foreign to the 
puritanical spirit. A part of this is caused, beyond all ques- 
tion, by education, and especially by the early education of 
the children of the pilgrims; but this cannot be the only 
cause, for, then the heads of the children of truly religious 
parents, would not differ from those of others, whereas, they 
do differ. I can usually tell the children of Episcopalians, 
though brought up in families of an opposite character, 
solely by their moral developments; and 1 am plain to say, 
that I find the moral organs much larger in the children of 
eminently religious parents, than in those whose parents are 
not religious. The great fact, that the form of the head,— 
that which accompanies the moral sentiments, included, is 
hereditary, and, with it, the moral sentiments themselves, 
establishes the corresponding fact, that the relative energy 
of the moral faculties, descends from generation to genera- 
tion, being gradually augmented or diminished, by education 
and circumstances. 

And the fact is highly interesting in itself, and most 
auspicious of good to ages yet to come, that the religion of 
Jesus Christ appeals to, and cultivates the higher moral sen- 
timents, almost exclusively, and requires their supremacy 
over the animal propensities. And herein consist the true 


* This state of things can hardly be considered as favorable to the 
purity and prosperity of true religion, but is almost sure to corrupt the 
church, fill it with hypocrites, and render it a “whited sepulchre,” still 
the fact is as stated above. 
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Its influence on our race. Conscientiousness in Yankees and children. 





causes of that gradual improvement which our race is ob- 
viously making in virtue and intelligence. This religion, so 
different, in its moral tone and virtuous influence, from other 
religions, has gained a powerful foothold among men, and 
inculcates justice and truth, devotion and “charity,” the 
greatest of Christian virtues. This constant appeal to the 
moral sentiments, enlarges these organs in parents, and this 
causes an enlargement to appear in their children. These 
children receive an additional enlargement from this. same 
religion, and this re-angments these organs in ‘their children, 
to be again re-enlarged, and propagated to generation after’ 
generation. See the last page of sec. 4, chap. ii. And may 
the religion of our Saviour, in its spirit, and not in its letter 
merely, long continue to shed its benign moral influences 
over mankind, and go on to exalt and ennoble our race. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark in this connection, that, 
though the moral sentiments, as a class, are larger in the 
English and American head than in most other nations, as 
is evinced by their heads being higher and larger, yet that 
Conscientiousness is Jess in them than in almost any other 
nation. And, accordingly, in point of truth and justice, they 
fall far below the French, the Swiss, the Scotch, the honest 
German, or the truth-telling Spaniard. ‘This may have been 
caused by the English nation’s having been founded in 
blood, rapine, and injustice, by the plundering hordes of 
Danes and Norman’, and it may have grown out of their 
inordinate love of money, but, be the cause what it may, the 
fact is indisputable, whether regard be had to the phreno- 
logical organ of Conscientiousness, or to its manifestation, 
or rather, comparative want of manifestation, in character. 
Watch a Yankee, or he will fleece you; but a German, a 
Spaniard, and even a Turk, will do just as he agrees. 

In children, this organ is usually larger than in adults. 
In thé latter, it' is often wanting, but in the former, it is 
almost always large. Though it differs in size in children, 
yet I never knew it small in but one child, under ten years 
of ‘age, dnd‘that was a lad who had been ‘taught, and even 
commanded, té steal, almost from infancy. © He, doubtless, 
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Conscientiousness in the Cuthbert family. 





inherited but an inferior development of this organ, and this 
was, probably, rendered still smaller, by education. 

I found a very large development of Conscientiousness in 
the head of a Mr. Cuthbert, who lived on the eastern shore 
of Md. In examining him, | remarked that. it was one of 
the largest I had ever found. Many anecdotes were related 
of its development in character, one of which was as fol- 
lows :—Having occasion to be absent from the legislature 
of Md., to which he had been elected, on business of his 
own, for two days, when he came to draw his pay, he found 
that pay for the two absent days had been included. He 
pointed out what he supposed to be an error, to the clerk, 
and wished the pay for the two absent days, to be deducted 
from his salary. ‘This, the clerk said, he had no authority 
for doing—that it was customary for each of the members 
to be paid for the whole time the legislature was in session, 
whether they were there all the time or not, that the money, 
now that the check had been made cut, did not belong to 
him (the clerk) nor to the state, and that, by not drawing 
it, he would only derange accounts, &c. In reply to all this, 
Mr. C. told him that the two days of his absence were spent 
in his own private business, and that it was not right for 
him to be drawing pay for time spent in transacting business 
for himself, and left the surplus in the clerk’s hands, uncon- 
ditionally refusing to take one cent that he had not actually 
earned. While a member of the legislature, he was a 
staunch advocate of whatever was right, and maintained 
unflinching hostility to whatever measure he deemed wrong, 
nor conld persuasion or threats deter him from voting as he 
thought right. Would that we had more legislators and 
Congress-men of this honest stamp! At an auction, for the 
sale of the effects of a woman whose husband had died, he 
bid in a bedstead, at about $2, the real value of which was 
about $5; and, on taking it away, paid her its full value, 
without reference to the amount he bid on it.* All his ehil- 


* These illustrations, at the same. time that they show what the true 
and exalted function of this faculty js, likewise show its lamentable de- 
ficiency in our day and nation, 
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‘numerous, ) and two brothers, had this organ very large, and 
‘were noted for their integrity and moral worth. . Would that 
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dren and grand children whom I examined; (and they were 


more of our pareuts possessed the like requisite for becoming 
parents. 

In Cattawissa, Pa., in one of my public examinations, I 
found an unusual share of Marvellousness, in an honest and 
devotedly pious old German, of that place. I examined the 
heads of some half a score of his children, and a score or 
two of his grand children, and found in them, generally, an 
unusual share of this organ. This case is rendered the 
more striking, by the fact, that this organ is generally so 
small. 

In Boston, Salem, Lowell, and some other neighboring 
places, I found this organ to be, on an average, about a 
or four times Jarger than in most other places I have visited, 
and in no other places have I found it as large, on an aver- 
age, as in these. Boston, “‘the city of notions,” Salem, of 
witchcraft notoriety, and Lowell, the omnium gatherum of 
the “‘region round about,” are just the places where these re- 
sults might be expected. My brother joins me in his observ- 
ations, and so, doubtless, will every phrenologist. 

The descendants of Miles Standish, of puritanical notori- 
ety, will generally be found to possess his character for piety, 
so much so, as to be very rigid. One of his grand daughters 
married a Carey, whose descendants are generally excellent 
people, and highly religious. 

The Field family, from whom Dea. Phineas Field, formerly 
of Northfield, Mass., and quite extensively known in the re- 
ligious world, and the Rev. Chester Field, of Lowell, are de- 
scended, are, generally, a pious, excellent family; nearly all 
of them having been noted for their consistent religious faith 
and practice. 

The reader will, doubtless, pardon another allusion to the 
family of the author, nearly every member of which, on both 
sides, and in all the branches, as far as they can be traced, 
have been noted for’ their piety and religious fervor. My 
father, for many years a deacon, and a pillar of the churches 
where he has lived, an uncle, also a deacon, other uncles, 
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John Whitman and descendants, 





two aunts, a grand father and his brothers, nearly all my 


cousins on my father’s side, and a highly exemplary mother, 
and several maternal aunts and uncles, and a grand mother, 
(a Field, of the family just named,) and her brothers [and 
sisters, and nieces and nephews, by scores, illustrate the de- 7 
scent of the religious emotions from generation to generation. . 
In turning over the ‘“‘ Memoirs of John Whitman and his E 
descendants,’ which contains the names, birth and death, - 
and a short biographical account of most of them, will be . 
found the statement, that he was devotedly pious, and that 7 
the great majority of his descendants were also noted for ; 
consistent religious professions and practices.* He was a 
* The same work furnishes some most. excellent illustrations of the ' 
doctrine put forth in a previous chapter, that “length of life is heredi- fe 
tary.” John Whitman, called the Ancestor of the Whitman family, lived C 
to be about 90. His brother, Zecheriah Whitman, is supposed to have t) 
lived to an advanced age. His eldest son, Thomas, died at the advanced tl 
age of 83. Concerning him and his descendants, Judge Mitchell has the - in 
following :—*“ His descendants are very numerous in Bridgewater; and 
i . : wl 
more of them have received a liberal education than of any other name 
intown. Several of them have been clergymen. Nine of this name, ct 
and all of them of his posterity, are now in the profession of the law, in 
this Commonwealth (Massachusetts.) The family is remarkable for 80 
longevity. Nicholas liad four children who lived to be above 85, two of 80 
them to 90 years. Four of this name are now living, of the respective ye 
ages of 94, 87, 84, and 80.” “One of the latter is still living, in the 97th at 
year of his age; and yet active,and in good health. He might have ye 
added, that a fifth child of Nicholas lived to be 80 years old. Eleven in 
males bearing the name of Whitman, all descendants of Thomas, are co 
known to the writer to have lived to the respective ages following, viz., an 
80, 81, 82, 83, 83, 83, 88, 90, 90, 95 and 96 years. And three. females of wh 
his descendants are known to the writer to have lived to the respective 51, 
ages of 92, 95 and 98 years. The instances of longevity have probably an 
been as numerous in the female as in the male line. None of the sons die 
of the Ancestor died under 82, and several of them reached 90 years.” De 
One of the daughters of Abiah Whitman, reached 92, and two of her 90 
sons lived to be about 80 each. Five of the children of Ebenezer Whit- abc 
man, grand son of the Ancestor, lived to the following ages :—80, 86, 87, Ih 
90, and 94, and their father died, by being run over, at 71 years old, and gor 
‘was very smart and active. One of his grand children was in his.97th pre 
; year in 1832, One of the daughters of Thomas Whitman, and a grand age 
daughter of the Ancestor, lived to be 98.. Samuel Whitman, a grand hig 
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The Benevolence of Webster. ‘The descendants.nf Howard. 





deacon for many years, and many of his descendants have 
been deacons and clergymen. 

Of Webster, in regard to Benevolence, Joshua Coffin justly 
observes, that, ‘‘ though he looks like his mother, yet, that he 
resembles his father in point of generosity, who esteemed 
property valuable, only to give away to those who stood in 
need. Ezekiel, on the other hand, resembled his father, in 
looks, complexion, and voice,” (the stammering, alluded to 
in chap. iv., sec. 3,) ‘‘ but was economical in his habits, and 
as saving as his mother. Ezekiel died rich, Daniel will 
always be poor.” 

I have examined the heads of some, named Howard, who 
were related, by blood, to Howard, the philanthropist, and 
fuund prodigious Benevolence in all known to be thus related. 
Often, when struck with a remarkable development of Benev- 
olence, in children, have I turned to their parents, and found 
this organ to correspond, not only in point of size, but, also, 


‘ in its general form and character. 1 was surprised at the 


unusual development of this organ, in a whole family of 
children, in Charlestown, and turning to the parents, I found 


son of the Ancestor, died at the age of 100. John, son of Abiah, was 
80 years old in 1832, and yet healthy. Another grand son died in his 80th 
year. Of the fourth generation, one died at 86, another, at 83, a third, 
at 70, another, at 88, another, at 95; another was living, when in his 97th 
year, another lived to be 80, another, 55, another, 90, another was living 
in his §4th year, another died at 95, another, at 72, another, at 50, (of 
consumption,) another, at 75, another, at 82, another was living at 82, 
another died at 80, another reached 80, and his father was nearly &0 
when this son was born, another died aged 66, and another, 71, another, 
51, another attained to a “good old age,” another died between 80 and 90, 
another lived to be over 80, and one of them, Deacon Whitman, recently 
died at 107! To Rev. Jason Whitman, of Portland, Me., son of 
Dea. W., 1 said, “ your ancestors lived to a great age, I should think, to 
90 or 95,” and he kindly presented me with the work from which the 
above was taken, as an illustration of the correctness of my remark, and 
I have inserted these facts, though out'ef place, because they were too 
good to be lost. Thus it would seem that the original Whitman stock, 
predominated over all those that intermarried with it, not in imparting 
age merely, but, also, in rendering all the descendants conspicuous for 
high moral and religious feelings, as well as for strong common sense. 
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it large in both, though not equal, in either, to that of their 
children.* I inferred, that the union of two large organs, 
caused a still greater enlargement in their children, a princi- 
ple that I regard as generally established by facts, touching 
all the organs. The result of my own observations, (and 
they have been neither few nor limited,) is, that, in all cases, 
the child takes both the general size, and the specific type, 
of his moral and religious organs, either from one parent or 
from both, or else, from one grand parent, and, generally, 
from the one the child most resembles. And, not only this, 
but the particular tone and shades of manifestation in the 
former, will resemble those of the latter. If that of the one, 
fasten on missionary enterprises, or on converting men to 
their religious tenets, that of the progeny will bear the same 
impress ; if the ancestor be hospitable, and free with money, 
the child will be so, also; if the piety of parentage be 
ascetic and melancholy, so will be that of the descendants; 
but, if it take a doctrinal or theological tone, in the former, 
the descendants will receive the same cast of religion, and 
s@ on to the end of the chapter. 

But, is it desirable to multiply cases, in proof, or illustra- 
tion of the great truth, that the moral faculties of parents 
descend to their offspring, and in the relative degree of power, 
analogous to that in which the former possess them, and that 
they take a cast or turn, similar'to that which they took in 
the former? If this were necessary, the single fact, that the 
parents, especially of nearly every good man and devoted 
minister in our nation, possessed a deep moral and religious 
tone of character, would prove it abundantly. The father 
of Dr. Beecher, was a deaton, a staunch Christian, and the 
pillar of the church, in New Haven, to which he belonged. 
And who were the parents of Wesley? Eminently godly, 


* One of the beauties resulting from the examination of this subject 
phrenologically, consists in the measure of the power of the faculties, af- 
forded by this science. Without it, the degree of energy, with which 
faculties act in parents, cannot be compared with that with which they 
act in children, so that no correct conclusions.can be formed; but with 
it, this comparison, so indispensable, can be made with perfect ease and 
accuracy. 
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Deficient moral organs transmitted. Poetic talents bereditary. 





both. But, it is not necessary to particularize, for, where 
can the man be found, who is noted for his goodness and 
piety, whose parents, or grand parents, one or all, were not 
truly pious? High moral sentiments, in parents, may be re- 
lied upon, to produce a similar organization and manifesta- 
tion in their children. 

But more. The deficiency of these organs in parents, pro- 
duces a similar deficiency in their children. Look at that 
deficiency, as exhibited in the parents of Nero, and in their 
son, in whom scarcely a vestige of them was to be found. 

Nor need, probably, any reader, depart from the circle of 
his own immediate acquaintance, in order to find cases, illus- 
trating the deficiency of the moral and restraining sentiments, 
in both parents and children; for, lamentably, there are too 
many of them to be found in every town and hamlet in the 
land. But, as we shall, probably, touch a kindred point, 
when we come to speak of the condition of parents, while 
becoming parents, especially that of mothers, during preg- 
nancy, as affecting the characteristics of their children, and 
as it is a point too palpably apparent, to incur opposition 
from the intelligent reader, we drop it, for the present, with 


- this single remark, that no one at all conversant with the 


location of the phrenological organs, can observe the tops of 
the heads of parents and their children, without being struck 
with the faet, that their resemblance to each other is most 
marked, and perfectly apparent. 





SECTION VI. 


IDEALITY, CONSTRUCTIVENESS, AND CALCULATION, HEREDITARY. 


Poeta nascitur. . 


Tue old proverb, ‘a poet must be born a poet, and canhot 
be rendered one by education,” has descended, unimpaired, 
from time immemorial, having not only stood the test of 
ages, but even accumulated strength thereby. It is not to 
be denied, that children derive their physical formation, and 
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The Davidsons, Schiller. Goethe. Byron. Children of poets. 





their temperament, from their parents, and therewith, of 
course, the “‘ poetic temperament,” or, that exalted physical 
action which refines and spiritualizes the feelings, and pro- 
duces soul-inspiring poetry. Burritt may teach the doctrine, 
as,long as the world stands, and ‘‘in fifty languages,” that 
this old adage is fallacious, and that “ poeta fit, non nasci- 
tur”’—that a poet is made a poet, and not born one—but he 
will stand corrected, by the parental history of every: poet 
on record, and by the united observation of past ages. What 
was the mother of Margaret Davidson and her precocious 
sister—those stars, whose poetical brilliancy, meteor-like, 
dazzled our nation, and then burst in death? Good in 
composing poetry, and possessed of an extremely nervous, 
exquisite, highly-wrought temperament, and most suscepti- 
ble to every excitement. This poetic temperament she im- 
parted to her brilliant daughters, and their intellectual pre- 
cocity, and youthful poetry, were the fruits. Think you, 
that the sluggish temperament of a lazy tavern-loafer, would 
have been as likely to have produced similar results?. Did 
parentage do nothing, in this case, towards the formation of 
this poetical taste and talent? 

And who was the mother of Schiller, but a woman en- 
dowed with the same exalted temperament and cast of mind 
which characterize her illustrious son? Do Schiller and 
Goethe owe nothing to parentage, above the veriest block- 
head or mendicant that disgraces our common nature? — 

And did Byron inherit none of his lofty genius and poetic 
fancy from that most excitable mother, whom he so closely 
resembled in disposition and temperament? Was not the 
poetic spirit of Pollock innate, and was not that of Henry 
Kirke White, born in and with him? And where is the poet 
of any note, who does not inherit his poetical turn and 
temperament? No where. Nor can such be found on the 
page of history. 

If it be asked, then, where are the children of poets— 
where those of Milton, and Shakspeare, and Pope? I an- 
swer, that Milton’s wife was a daughter of pleasure, weak, 
without intellect, without any of those characteristics. requi- 
site for doing her part towards perpetuating the talents of 
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Cause of the falling off of talents in the children of great men. 





her illustrious husband, in their descendants. And poets, in 
order to become poets, must, of necessity, be endowed with an 
organization so exceedingly exquisite, that their offspring die 
immature. ‘The philosophy involved in this principle, and 
also in the fact, that the children of great men seldom equal 
their father, and are, frequently, no more! than ordinary, de+ 
serves @ passing remark, and is this : 

To become a great man, requires several conditions, to an 
extraordinary degree, one of which is great physical strength 
and vital stamina, or a most powerful constitution. With- 
out this, however well-developed the head and nervous tem- 
perament may be, there will be too little strength to sustain 
the exhaustion induced by a powerful and oft-repeated exer- 
cise of intellect. But, if a sap-head should have the consti- 
tution of a lion, he would be a sap-head still, so that it ré- 
quires not only great power in the vital ‘system, and in the 
museular system, but, also, in the mental system, togéther 
with a nice balance and adjustment, in each, to all, before 
great results can be expected. We have abundant samples 
of the existence of each separately from the other, to produce 
any amount of talent. .1 have seen many men having as 
good heads as Webster, and with as much power of intel- 
lect, and yet, they had not sufficient physical energy to en- 
dure the draughts made on them, by their powerful intellect, 
noreven enough to put forth their mental energies. Families, 
like individuals and the products of the earth, nations, and 
our race itself, spring.up, put forth their indications of | ener- 
gy, blossom, bear the fruit of int:llectual and moral great- 
ness, and return todeeay. They first become noted for their 
physical power, and reach an advanced age, and then be- 
come possessed of strength of intellect, but it is in the raw 
State yet, which lasts till some descendant marries into 
another family of great physical energy, and a high-wrought 
nervous organization, the product of which is, a ‘son of © 
genius, or a daughter, who gives birth to a man/of superior 
talents. But the race has now reached its zenith, the fall 
from which, is often precipitate. The parent, perhaps, too 
much exhausted to impart a due degree of energy to off- 
spting, as likely, marrying a companion of too much 
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Large Ideality usually accompanies feebleness. Dr. Physie’s relatives. 








nervousness, and too little stamina, or of intelleetual powers 
no way superior, or else, their own nervous system having 
become too much exhausted to impart a strong, sound organi- 
zation to their children, they die young, or else become in- 
valids, or, from a variety of causes, fall from the high sta- 
tion their fathers had attained. And, I sometimes pretend 
to tell how long before a family of great physical energy, is 
likely to ripen into an heir of trancendent abilities. At least, 
there are points involved in these suggestions, that deserve 
investigation. 

It is worthy of remark, that the children of parents who 
have large Ideality, are usually feeble, because, a predomi- 
nance of this faculty usually accompanies a predominance 
of the mental temperament, and much more cerebral action, 
than physical strength. Let the best of physical training be 
given to those children in whom Ideality is large, and let 
them be kept from study, and induced to take much exer- 
cise. 

To enumerate all the cases that go to prove, or illustrate, 
the transmission of Constructiveness, or, the mechanical pro- 
pensity or talent, would be to enumerate the great majority 
of the parents and children of New England. Still, the fol- 
lowing are examples among many : 

Dr. Physic was the best surgeon of his day,—and one of 
the main requisites for excellence as a surgeon, is Construc- 
tiveness. If it require mechanical ingenuity, so as to use 
edged tools skilfully, in making a piece of furniture, or any 
thing else, how much more so to use the sharpest of instru- 
ments, so as dexterously to amputate a limb, extract a tooth, 
cut out a cancer, &c.? And I never saw the surgeon of any 
claims to excellence, who had not this organ large. In this 
profession, no other organ is equally indispensable. And al? 
the busts and paintings of this celebrated surgeon, show this 
organ to have been immense in his head, which bulges out 
at the location so as to form a distinct ridge, on each side of 
his head, as seen in his painting in the possession of his son 
in Philadelphia, and his bust, in the author’s collection. 

Two of his sons, with whom I am personally acquainted, 
have both a large organ and a powerful faculty of Construc- 
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tiveness, experiencing their highest pleasure in the exercise 
of this faculty, in which they evince great natural talents. 

The daughter of one of them, now dead, had one of the 
most splendid heads, if not the best, I ever saw, on a child 
of her age, in which this organ was immense, and its mani- 
festation remarkable. 

The father of Dr. Physic, and, if I mistake not, some of 
his brothers, possessed great mechanical skill. . 

A Dr. ——,, in Brighton, Mass., is nephew to the inventor 
of the method of making cards by machinery, and has, liter- 
ally, a passion for mechanical pursuits, and can make almost 
any thing, and is given to inventing. 

Mr. Taylor, of Lowell, Mass., is the inventor of a gun, 
for the patent-right of which, he has been offered $60,000. 
He has invented several other things: one consists in cutting 
the figures used in printing calico, by machinery, which has 
superseded the former method of cutting them by hand, be- 
sides having made several other improvements in machinery. 
His organ of Constructiveness is very large, as is also that 
of his sons, one of whom, also, has been the author of 
some valuable inventions. In every one of his children, this 
organ is large, but it is largest in those who most resemble 
the father. Before the birth of one of them, he was intently 
occupied in perfecting his new gun; and this son, besides 
having larger Combativeness and Destructiveness, than any 
of the other children, will go into the closet to the gun, and 
amuse himself with it for hours together, and did this fre- 
quently when he was but two years old. 

There is really no end to facts which prove and illustrate 
the descent of the mechanical propensity and talent, from 
parents to children. Go where we may, we find them, and 
of a character most decisive and striking. If any reasona- 
ble doubt remained, in regard to this point, it might be de- 
sirable to prove it by facts, but, as such a doubt cannot be 
entertained, it is not deemed expedient to enlarge upon this 
point, except in its combinations. 

The father, and all the uncles, of Mrs. Lewis, who lives 
at Spring Garden, Pa., were remarkable for their mechanical 
and tinkering propensity. They were éhe mechanics of the 
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The union of great mechanical and mathematical talents in Enoch Lewis and wife. 


neighborhood, and, if 1 rightly -remember, her grand father 
was equally noted. The author saw a clock, a most excel- 
lent time-keeper, made by him, with a jack-knife and a 
gimblet only. I heard several who had known the old man, 
speak of this propensity and ability in him, as being very 
strong. Mrs. Lewis had both the organ and the faculty in 
an eminent degree, was very skilful with the needle, and 
made most of the garments for the family, besides making 
them very neatly. In every one of her children, this faculty 
was remarkably strong, and its organ very large. 

Enoch ‘Lewis, her husband, had a remarkable endowment 
of the mathematical talent. He is the almanac-maker for 
Pa., and reputed as having the greatest mathematical talent in 
that mathematical state, being celebrated every where for his 
extraordinary abilities in this respect’ His mother had the 
same talent, and would propound arithmetical problems to 
him while a boy running about the house. -Hersfather, 
again, was excellen! in figures, so were several of her bro- 
thers and sisters. The children of Enoch Lewis are all re- 
markable for the same talent. One of them taught a math- 
ematical school in Chester, Pa., and was considered nearly 
equal to his father, and superior, when their ages are con- 
sidered. He, again, has a son, who, at the age of twelve 
years, had gone through all the mathematical branches, even 
fluxions and the integral calculus included. To think of a 
boy at 12 mastering furions! And none bit the sons of 
eminently mathematical parents, could do it. The author 
was informed, that every descendant of E. Lewis possessed 
the same quality, and in a degree really surprising. 

The point of this fact is this. We behold the Mississippi 
of the mathematical talents, flowing dowp from generation to 
generation on the side of the father, and the Missouri of the 
mechanical talents, flowing down on that of the mother, 
and the two uniting in these two parents, and both flowing 
on down to their descendants, and they will probably con- 
tinue to flow on to generations yet unborn. 

- This proves what the whole tenor of ‘the work shows, 
or, at least, was designed to show, that matrimonial alliances 
might be so formed, as to unife and hand down to posterity, 
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Combining qualities in parents and children. ‘The Hayward family, Mr. Pratt. 





to any extent, whatever qualities parents choose to unite and 
transmit. We combine qualities in animals, why not in 
man? We can combine mathematical with mechanical 
powers, or the reasoning with the moral, or lust with pride, 
or executive with inventive talent, or taste with good sense, 
or with simplicity, or with wit; sense or wit with sarcasm, 
and so of every faculty of our nature. True, they may not 
all be added in one generation; yet, one generation may 
combine two or three strong qualities, the next, another, and 
so on, and why should not a regular plan be.laid down by 
families, be carried out, completed, and enlarged by those 
who come after them? 

In a family, by the name of Hayward, I think, one mem- 
ber of which I saw in Westchester, Pa., I found an unusual 
degree of the mathematical organ and talent, and was in- 
formed that it had descended in three generations, and was . 
now appearing in the fourth, and that the cousin of my in- 
formant, who was a teacher, and celebrated for teaching 
mathematics, was employed as public surveyor of the county 
of Columbia, Pa. This talent appeared most conspicuously 
in the male line. 

Of Mr. Pratt, who has made some inventions involving 
mathematical principles, I said, while examining his head, 
that his parents, one or both, were remarkable for mathe- 
matical or arithmetical talents. He said, that, though the 
examination was correct in every other particular, yet, it 
was faulty in this. He called, a few days after, to say, that, 
on mentioning my remark to his wife, she put him in mind | 
of the fact, that one of his parents was remarkable for cast- 
ing up figures in the head, and that an uncle on the same 
side, possessed the talent. 

In hundreds and hundreds of instances have I made a 
similar prediction of the parents of those in whose offspring 
Ihave found this organ large, and with searcely.a single 
failure. This organ is extremely large in Col. Anthony, 
of whose superior mathematical powers mention is made in 
my “ Phrenology,” p. 276, and I have no doubt of its being 
found large in one or more of his ancestors, and in many of . 
his ‘descendants and relatives. 
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Mathematical genius of the Colburns. Herschell and his grand son. 





A son of the author of “ Colburn’s Arithmetic,” a work 
which has really reformed the old method of teaching arith- 
metic, and is, of all others, the proper system of teaching it, 
in whom this work shows this faculty to have been very ac- 
tive and powerful, has superior arithmetical powers, as well 
as a literal passion for this class ef studies. He is a survey- 
or and engineer. Zerah Colburn, the extraordinary lad who 
could solve almost instantaneously any problem propounded 
to him, and that, when but six years old, and was taken 
around as a show, in consequence of a talentso unheard of, 
and by which he astonished all the great men of his day, 
had the same sur-name with the author of Colburn’s Arith- 
metic, and they were probably related, distantly, perhaps, but 
both deriving this talent, in a degree so remarkable, from 
one common ancestor. 

As far as I have been able to inl from remarks made 
about Zerah’s father, he too excelled in figures. Will not 
some one acquainted with either family, please inquire into, 
and forward particulars. 

A Mr. Tappan, of Newburyport, was almost equal to Ze- 
rah Colburn in calculating figures. His father was.a broker, 
and quick in reckoning. 

The grand son, if I mistake not, of Herschell, the greatest 
astronomer of modern times, is distinguished for the same 
kind of astronomical talent that characterized his grand 
father, and, though somewhat less in degree, yet quite 
enough to show the transmission of the matigeeeneel talent, 
for, at least, three generations. 

I find'so many instances of the transmission of the math- 
ematical talent wherever I practise phrenology, that I deem 
it unnecessary to dwell longer upon:it, because I feel confi- 
dent that‘every close observer will find instances of it within 
the cirele of his own observation, sufficient to rivet the con- 
viction of the transmissibility of both the arithmetical and 
mathematical talents and organs. And then, too, the ae- 
cumulative nature of our argument, as explained in chap. iv., 
sec. 1, renders amplification unnecessary. 
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Tune hereditary. The Hastings family. 


SECTION VIL. 
INTELLECT HEREDITARY—AS TO BOTH KIND AND AMOUNT. 


Tuover quite enough has already been said, to render the 
inference conclusive, that all the faculties, both as to their 
power and direction, are hereditary, yet it is proposed to pre- 
sent'a few facts, as illustrations, mainly, of the descent of 


.some of the intellectual faculties. 


Take Tune, in the Hastings family. One of this family 
has become celebrated over the whole country, both as a 
musical composer and executor, and has as, fine an ear for 
harmony as is to be found. He is also an albino, his hair 
being perfectly white, skin fine and very fair, and eyes red 
and defective. In 1840, I met his brother, a lawyer, at 
Rochester, N. Y., also an albino, and, like his brother, not 
only extremely near-sighted, but endowed with the same 
musical ear and talent for which his brother is celebrated. 
He can endure no music but the very dest, and is thrown in- 
to perfect agony by discord, but enjoys the higher cast of 
music with a relish past all description. Several of his chil- 
dren, inherit the same musical ear, and so does another bro- 
ther, who is also an albino. But his brothers and sisters 
who are not albinos, do not inherit this exquisite musical ear 
in as great a degree as thesedo. Ithink one parent or grand 
parent was an albino, and possessed this musical faculty in 
a pre-eminént degree. At all events, it is hereditary, and 
can be traced for four generations. 1 think, also, that, like 
the mathematical talents of Enoch Lewis, it increased as it 
descended—a fact deserving attention; for, as already re- 
marked, every organ is transmitted, and, if rigorously culti- 
vated in the offspring, it grows stronger and stronger. The 
lessons given by Lewis’s mother to Enoch when a boy, 
doubtless, greatly augmented the naturally strong mathe- 
matical powers of her son, and his devoting his life to math- 
ematics, and getting his living by it, caused its increase in 
such a degree, that he transmitted it to his children much 
inereased, and then his son’s being a mathematical teacher, 
tendered it still more powerful in his grand son—its:increased 
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The communieating ta/ent hereditary. Patrick Henry and ancestors. 





power in the last two of the series, being considerably above 
that of the first two. 1 think the same holds true of Tune, 
in the Hastings family. At Detroit, in 1837, 1 saw two 
girls, one six, and the other four and a half years old, daugh- 
ters of the best music teacher in the city, whe sang and 
played most exquisitely, better than any others of their age 
that lever saw. At all events, the habitual ezercise of large 
organs in parents, renders them still larger in their children. 

Take, next, the organ of Language, as exhibited in com- 
municating, both orally and in writing. ‘The Robertson fam- 
ily, in England, for many generations, have been distin- 
guished for the ease, beauty, appropriateness, and flowing 
elegance of their style of writing and speaking, Dr. Wm. 
Robertson having become renowned as a historian. Patrick 
Henry’s father is said to be a nephew of this distinguished 
historian, and his mother, a Winston, a family long distin- 
guished, not only for moral worth, but especially for ease, 
copiousness, and fluency of diction. Wm. Wirt, in his life 
of Patrick Henry, thus speaks of his mother :—‘ Mrs. Hen- 
ry, the widow of Col. Syme, as we have seen, and the mo- 
ther of Patrick Henry, was a native of Hanover county, 
and of the family of the Winstons. She possessed, in an 
eminent degree, the mild and benevolent disposition, the un- 
deviating probity, the correct understanding, and easy elo- 
cution by which that ancient family has been so long dis- 
tinguished. Her brother, William, the brother of the present 
Judge Winston, is said to have been highlyendowed with 
that peculiar cast of eloquence for which Patrick Henry 
afterwards became so justly celebrated.” Of this gentleman, 
I have an anecdote from a correspondent, which I shall give 
in his own words :—‘‘I have often heard my father, who 
was intimately acquainted with this William Winston, say, 
that he was the greatest orator whom he ever heard, Patrick 
Henry excepted ; that, during the last French and Indian 
war, and soon after Braddock’s defeat, when the militia 
were marched to the frontier of Virginia, against the enemy, 
this William Winston was the lieutenant of a company; 
that the men who were indifferently clothed, without tents, 
and exposed to the inclemency of the weather, discovered 
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Anecdote of Wm. Winston, Patrick Henry’s developments. 








great aversion to the service, and were anxious, and even 
clamorous, to return to their families, when this William 
Winston, mounting a stump, addressed them with such 
keenness and invective, and declaimed with such force of 
eloquence, on liberty and patriotism, that when he concluded, 
the general cry was, ‘ Let us march on; lead us against the 
enemy!’ and they were now willing, nay, anxious, to en- 
counter all those difficulties and dangers which, but a few 
moments before, had almost produced a mutiny.” 

We.here insert an illustration of a principle. already pre- 
sented, that, where doth parents are remarkable for any par- 
ticular faculty, the children inherit an augmentation of it. 
Both the parents of this illustrious son of genius, were re- 
lated to families remarkable for their beauty of diction, and 
their soul-stirring eloquence, and their son was the greatest 
orator of modern times. Oratorical talents as transcendent 
as his, which enchanted alike both the vulgar and the learned, 
and chained them in breathless silence, and even so engrossed 
his reporter, that he forgot his task, and listened when he 
should have written,—talents, too, that were not brought out 
by the discipline of the schools, nor by poring over books, 
but which burst forth like a smothered volcano, impromptu, 
and in spite of cixcumstances the | most unfavorable, must 
have been caused, and that cause was, her editary influences, 
And this is rendered the more evident, from the fact, that his 
phrenological developmenis, as indicated by his portrait affixed 

‘ Wirt’s) bifepof Patrick Henry,’ were immense. The 
painter seems to have taken the utmost pains to draw  pro- 
digions Individuality, Eventuality, Comparison, Language, 
and Locality. Ihave never seen the head or the portrait in 
which these organs were equally predominant. These 
organs he inherited, and their faculties gave him his extra- 
ordinary powers of description and eloquence. Causality 
was less, and his forehead, at its upper and lateral parts, 
sloped rapidly. ‘To compare this portrait with portraits of 
his ancestors, would certainly be most interesting.* 


* The reader will, doubtless, indulge me in making a single remark 
about portraits and likenesses ;—As the phrenological organization gives 
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The composing talent hereditary i in the family of the ‘author. 








Another illustration of the descent of the composing dis- 
position or talent will be found in the maternal ancestors of 
the author. His mother wrote manuseript by the bushel, 
and in a style at once graceful, flowing, perspicnous, and 
elegant, consisting mostly of sermons, or, rather, of essays 
on religious subjects. She was noted, among all who knew 
her, for the ease and felicity with which she composed and 
spoke, so much so, that, soon after her death, a project was 
set on foot, (though never completed,) of publishing her 
memoir and Writings. To say that her composing talents 
were of a high order, is to speak quite within bounds; and 
each of ‘her brothers and sisters, in writing letters, compose 
with perfect ease, and with much perspicuity and elegance 
of diction. And this is true of my cousins, but the most so 
of those who most nearly resemble her. 

My brother L. N. F. has published a work on Marriage, 
8609 copies of which have been sold within two years, and 
has others in manuscript, from which the reader can judge 
for himself, as to his writing capacity, though he takes more 
after his father, who finds writing quite difficult. Still, when 
Written, it is written meld, though it is in lecturing that he ex- 
presses himself with the most ease, perspicuity, and beauty. 

Upon the author’s style of writing, the public have already 
passed judgment, in the patronage extended. Of his “ Phre- 


the very best biography of a person that can be furnished, a good like- 
ness, in which special pains is taken to represent theprelattive size of the 
organs, wil be among the most valuable relies that parents can hand 
down to their children and others, Next to their cranium, it would be 
desirable, if some method of embalming would enable us to preserve the 
bodies of our ancestors, as did the Egyptians, that we might trace devel- 
opments up to their fountain-head. But, next to this, a bust, taken in 
plaster of Paris, will supply the place, and greatly excel paintings. In 
years past, the author has expended thousands of dollars in bringing this 
art to perfection, but, though these improvements bave rendered their 
being taken no more difficult or painful than being shaved, yet, this 
method of obtaining likenesses, though inimitably perfect as to every 
line and expression of the face, far excelling any effort of the sculptor 
or painter, was not appreciated, and, afier sinking him several thousand 
dollars, was abandoned. It is hoped, however, that it will soon be taker 
up, and rendered a popular method of securing likenesses, 
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Sale of the author’s works. His grand mother Field. 











nology,” 20,000 copies have been sold in six years, and its 
Sale still increases. Of his ‘‘ Matrimony,” the public have 
bonght above 20,009 copies in two years, and 15,000 of his 
“Memory” in one year. Of his ‘‘Synopsis of Phrenology,” 
150,000 have been sold, of his ‘‘'Temperance,” 12,000 copies, 
of his “‘ Natural Theology of Phrenology,” about 2,000 in 
six months, and the entire edition of his work on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion and Self-Improvement” was sold in three months, which, 
with his work on ‘‘ Memory,” is out of print at present. Of 
his various charts, immense gumbers have been published, 
and almost half a million of Ms various productions are now 
in the hands of the American public, and all this, without 
the advantages of the book-trade. ‘The-demand for them 
continues to increase. 

When but a mere boy, he took great pleasure in composing 


‘ essays, and when on his way to New England to obtain an 


education, he spent an entire week at the house of an uncle, 
in writing and re-writing-an article on ‘ Dress,” leaving off 
only to eat and sleep. Before he knew any thing of Phrenol- 
ogy, many a day and week have been spent in composing 
essays, saving a little time only for eating and sleeping. A 
newspaper article, on Agriculture, written by him, in 1830, 
was copied in most of the papers, and he appeared frequently 
in the ‘Temperance Recorder, as early as 1830-2. 

It is but justice to add, that the pressure of his professional 
engagements allow him so little time for composition, that he 
can never re-write, and not always read his manuscript. be- 
fore it goes to press, so that he appears to great disadvantage. 

His grand mother possessed a similar talent, and was 
frequently called upon to compose ballads for particular oc- 
casions, such as weddings, &c., and also hymns for funerals, 
deaths, &c. She wrote a great amount of poetry, and was 
fluent and fascinating in conversation, so much so, that 
young people would form parties, even when she was quite 
advanced, to visit her, so as to listen to her stories and mirth- 
stirring witticisms, She lived to be 82, and was a remark- 
able woman. 

Her brothers possessed the same quality. » When about to 
leave home, one of them composed the tune and words, . 
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His grand mother’s brothers. Solomon Field and his descendants. 








“Pil take my staff, and travel on, 
Till La better world do view.” 


He composed several tunes, and my grand mother was an 
excellent singer, as ate nearly every one of her blood rela- 
tions, Dea. Phineas Field, of Northfield, included. The 
deacon, also, has written considerably for religious papers, 
speaks well, and is a pillar in society—a sound thinking 
man. A sister of his also inherits this writing talent in an 
eminent degree. These are cousins of the author’s mother. 

Another brother of this gragd mother, was Dea. Sotomon 
Field, a man endowed not only with a high order of talent, 
but especially with the gift of speech. He was always 
ready in church-meetings, or town-meetings to speak, and 
was always disfened to with profound attention, and was re- 
markably fluent and happy as a speaker, and eminently 
gifted in prayer, so much so, that he became noted for these 
qualities in all the towns around him. He died at an ad- 
vanced age, and transmitted these gifts to his youngest son, 
who, like his father, is truly eloquent in meetings, never 
hesitates for words, and yet always chooses just the words 
for the occasion, is devotedly pious, and deeply solemn and 
interesting in prayer. One of his sons bids fair to equal his 
father, and is a superior scholar. Another grand son of 
Solomon Field took the prize for composition in a seminary 
of one hundred pupils, when but a new comer, and now 
officiates at a Wesleyan chapel, Lowell, Mass. Contrary 
to the custom of most clergymen of this denomination, he 
generally writes his sermons, has written for periodicals, and 
extensively in religious newspapers, and writes most of his 
time. He throws a great amount of thought into his discourses. 

Other members of this family of Fields have been hardly 
less remarkable for their speaking and writing faculty, and 
I never saw an individual in whose veins runs this blood of 
the Fields, who was not endowed with this natural gift for 
speaking or writing. 

Thus it is, that, on his father’s side, the author inherits a 
powerful physical constitution, with a good share of the 
motive or muscular temperament, and consequently, great 
power of endurance; and sevondly, Ke has, superadded on 
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Order in a dpughter ot De. Gilson. The Leavitt family. The Folgers. 








itis mother's side, a high- wrought nervous temperament, 
(which always accompanies consumption, and even often 
causes it,) and a speaking and writing propensity and talent, 
and to these parental causes, rather than to any merit of his 
own, is due whatever of commendation may be thought de- 
served. 

If this sketch be deemed to partake somewhat of egotism, 
I trust it will be overlooked; for, it has been introduced be- 
cause the faculty is really conspicuous, and also because 
some of the readers will doubtless be pleased to learn thus 
much of the parentage of him whose writings on parentage 
they read. 

In Washington, in 1835, the author examined a little girl, 
some three or four years old, daughter of Dr. Gilson, then 
editor of the U.S. Telegraph, in whom Order was very large, 
and which she showed in character, even before she could put 
things in their place, by appearing very uneasy when they 
were disarranged, and making signs to that effect. Neither 
father nor mother had this faculty, but a grand mother had 
it very large. 

he Leavitt family, wherever I have known them, are re- 
sahistile for their strong common sense, and for their power 
of intellect. Joshua Leavitt, the ex-editor of the New York 
Evangelist, Emancipator, &c., has really become distin- 
guished as a writer and clear-headed reasoner. Dutton 
Leavitt, the almanac-maker for N. H., a profound man, and 
a great scholar, and several! of his relatives, are remarkable 
for power of intellect, for scholarship, profundity of research, 
mathematical talents, and a talent for music. ‘The musical 
talent runs in this family. It is conspicaous in the New 
Hampshire branch just alluded to, and Joshua Leavitt, men- 
tioned above, was the publisher of revival and other hymns 
and tunes. 

The fact, that the superior talepis of Franklin were hered- 
itary, admits of no question; and that they descended in the 
maternal line, is evident from the fact that others of the Fol- 
ger family, to which his mother belonged, have become 
noted for talents. Thus, Peter Folger, of Nantucket, is a 


remarkable man, whether we consider his extraordinary 
10% 
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Flibu Burritt’s relatives The Sewall family. 


capacity for acquiring and retaining knowledge, his inventive 
and mechanical power, or his strength of intellect, and sound 
common sense. The mechanical talents of Franklin greatly 
improved the printing press, those of Folger have con- 
structed, probably, the ~most extraordinary astronomical 
clock that was ever known, which shows. the descent of 
Constructiveness and Causality. Franklin was a great nat- 
ural philosopher; Folger is a great astronomer, and highly 
scientific. Lucretia Mott, another descencant of the Folger 
family, not only has the sage prodigious development of 
Causality which distinguished her illustrious kinsman, and 
the same high, broad, square, and capacious forehead, as 
already shown in chap. iii., sec. 1, but she has the 
same philosophical, reasoning, discriminating, scrutinizing, 
thought-making cast of mind, and, thongh a woman, she 
has justly become celebrated for her strengii of intellect, 
and power of thought. I know of no woman that equals 


her as a reasoner. And, as far as | have been able to ascer- 
tain, the Folger family, as far back as they can be traced, 
have evinced precisely the same cast of mind for which 
Franklin became so justly celebrated, 

Elihu Burritt’s maternal grand father, Hinsdale, was a 
remarkable man, entrusted with town offices, and if I have 
been correctly informed, a great reader, and had a great fund 
of knowledge. Burritt’s brother, the author of an excellent 
treatise on astronomy, possesses the same insatiable thirst 
after knowledge that characterizes Elihu, and is extensively 
erudite, and so does a sister, and also his maternal nephew, 
who has a wonderful memory. One member of this i¢arned 
family, | think a brother, killed himself by over-studying, 
in which he progressed with astonishing rapidity. Nor have 
I any doubt, but this extraordinary capacity for acquiring 
and retaining knowledge, will be found to have descended to 
generation after generation, as far back as any thing can be 
ascertained of all his ancestors. 

“Phe Sewall family,” (tuentioned in chap. v., sec. 1.) 
says Joshua Coilin, “for two centuries, have been distin- 
guished for talents, and, for nearly the whole time from 
1690, down to the present generation, some one or other of 
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Quotations trom Joshua Coffin. The mothers of great men 
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their family has been chief justice of the Supreme Court, 
either in New England or in Canada.” I have examined 
the heads of several of this family, and found superior intel- 
lectual and moral developments. 

We give below, a quotation, somew!-at extended, from a 
manuscript furnished us by Joshua Coilin, a man of the 
most extensive knowledge of matters and things in general, 
and especially of facts touching hereditary descent, that the 
author has ever seen. - All his phrenological organs of 
Memory are very large. Mis ancestors, for several genera- 
tions, have been public men, and have all been noted for 
knowing all about every body, their names, ages, parents, 
grand parents, &c., or for that knowledge of genealogy, 
which a work like this ought to embody. He is also full of 
biographical anecdotes. 


“ My first remark is this :—-Men distinguished for their 
native strength of intellect have always been descended from 
mothers of strong powers of mind, or, in other words, no woman 
who is weak or deficient in intellect, ever had a child distinguished 
for talents. If the father is a man of talents, so much the better, 
but, be the father who he may, unless the mother has talents, the 
children will not, | might almost say, cannot, be distinguished. It 
is not so much the seed as the soil,* from which the husbandman 
expects to obtain a good crop; but let him take what pains he 
may in every respect, he cannot anticipate, nor will he obtain, 
any thing worthy of notice, unless the soil is deep and rich. As 
a proof of this assertion, we must depend not on theory, but on 
Jacts, which, as saith the proverb, are ‘stubborn things.” And, 
from long and careful observation, | have never yet read of or 
known an instance of any persen of superior intellect, whose 
mother was not blest with strong powers of mind. Take a few 
examples :—Sir William Jones’ mother was a woman of extra- 
ordinary talents, so was Napoleon’s, so was Walter Scott’s, so 
was the mother of Chief Justice Parsons, of Schiller, of Rev. 
Richard Cecil, and, in short, of so larye a number,. that time 
would fail me to recount them. Both the parents of Daniel 
Webster were distinguished for their talents; and, as a striking 
proof of the position I take, it will interest you to know, that 
Col. Ebenezer Webster, father of Daniel, was twice married. 
By his first wife, Miss Smith, he had several children, not one of 


* We want bofh good seed and good soil, to produce a good crop, as 
well in the animal kingdom, as in the vegetable.-—AvurHor. 
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whom was above mediocrity, in that respect resembling the 
mother. By bis second wile, a Miss Eastman, he had three 
children, Daniel, Ezekzel, who was, in every respect, equal in 
point of intellect to Daniel, and a daughter, who was the mother 
of Prof. Hadduck, of Dartmouth College, and Wiiliam Hadduck, 
Esq., who died in Lowell. Daniel’s grand mother, Webster, 
was a woman of extraordinary talents, which her son, Ebenezer, 
Daniel’s father, inherted. Her maiden name was Bachiler. 
1 mention her name in order to state a fact, viz., that there is one 
physical peculiarity which has descended from the Rev. Stephen 
Bachiler to his descendant, Daniel Webster. What that peculiar- 
ity is, 1 shall not now mention, but will hereafter. ‘Trace, then, 
if you please, the genealogy of the Webster family, and you will 
find that certain traits have descended from father to son in the 
male line, but that, in every case, where there has been any 
indigation of superior talent, it has proceeded from the mother. 
The mother of Col. Webster, was a woman of extraordinary 
talents, and his second wife, the mother of Daniel, was likewise 
talented. So it is, as I think, in nearly every case; that is, 
peculiar traits will descend in a family from generation to genera- 
tion ; but whether they are or are pot distinguished for talents, 
depends upon who their mothers were. Let me illustrate. 

* | presume you know Lewis Tappan, and his peculiar temper- 
ament. Tulented, ardent, frank, honest, firm and undaunted, per- 
severing and industrious, he exhibits just such traits as have dis- 
tinguished his ancestors for five or six generations. Abraham 
Tappan came to Newbury in 1634. His oldest son, Peter, was 
a physician in Newbury, and a noted man. The records of our 
court give ample evidence of his peculiarities. One of his sons 
was the Rev. Dr. Christopher Tappan, of Newbury, distinguished 
fer his talents and his frank fearlessness in avowing his sentiments. 
] will mention one or two instances of his peculiarities: —A Mr. 
Pettengell and bis wife once brought up a child for baptism. 
The women was a devoted Christian, but the father was none of 
the best. On baptizing it, he said, with a clear, loud voice, ‘1 
baptize this child wholly on the mother’s account.’ On’ another 
eccasion, during the excitement of 1742, he carried a whip into 
the church, one Sunday, in order, as he said, to scourge out the 
enthusiasts. J ought to mention that he was a little deranged at 
that time, but it shows the disposition of the man. His descend- 
ants down to the present time, have been distinguished for talents. 

“ Young Atherton, now in Congress, from N. H., is one of 
them. The Rev. Christopher’s nephew, Benjamin, was minister 
of Manchester, Mass., a superior man, whose son, David, was 
professor of divinity in Cambridge College. David’s son, Benja- 
min, is now minister in Augusta, Me., an able man. David, of 
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Cambridge, was an uncle to Arthur, Lewis, and Benjamin, (the 
latter being now a senator in Congress from Obio,) John and 
Charles, of Boston. All of them are superior men. I could 
mention many others of the same family. Concerning the Tap- 
pan race, two things are observable :— 

* Abraham Tappan had two wives. Dr. Peter was son of the 
first wife, and the other four sons, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and 
John, sons of the second wife. Now, while the deScendants ex- 
hibit many of the traits of the family, the superior talents are 
almost all confined to the posterity of Peter. You will ask bow 
1 account for this? Could the truth be known, | entertain no 
doubt that Abrabam’s first wife was a woman of superior talents, 

* His descendants in the line of Peter, for four generations, or 
down to Lewis Tappan’s father, all married women of superior 
talents, as | happened to know. We, therefore, have a right to 
expect children to be intelligent when both their parents possess 
superior intellect. With the history of this family, 1 am well -ac- 
qvainted, as my mother was a Tappan, and my grand mother 
Tappan was a woman of superior mind. I shall say nothing of 
her descendants. Charles Tappan, of this city, (Philacelphia,) 
the engraver, is one of her grand children. But enough of this 
family. 

“Let me mention something concerning the Coffin family. 
Tristram Coffin came to this country in 1642, with his wife 
Dianis, and left five sons and a daughter, in 1660. He went 
with three of his sons to Nantucket, where their descendants, or 
many of them, still reside. One son, Peter, lived in Dover, 
N. H., and the other in Newbury, Mass. I shall say nothing of 
my own relations, except a few things in corroboration of two 
points, viz., that family traits are hereditary, and that talent pro- 
ceeds from the mother. Tristram Coffin’s wife was a superior 
woman. Her son Peter was Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire, and her daughter Mary, who married 
a Starbuck, of Nantucket, was a woman of ‘extraordinary talents 
and influence. For proof of this, see John Richardson’s Journal. 
He was a Quaker preacher. See also the novel called Miriam 
Coffin, which is founded on fact, and of which the greater part is 
true. In that book you will find some verses written many years 
ago, and descriptive of the peculiar traits of each family in the 
island. One verse, as near as I can remember, runs as follows :— 

‘The Coffins noisy, boisterous, loud, 
The silent Gardners plodding, 
The Barkers proud, the Mitchells good, 
The Macys ent the pudding.’ 

“Although the Coffins in Nantucket have been separated from 
the Coffins in Newbury ever since 1660, there is even now a 
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striking family resemblance in looks and other traits. They are 
all very sociable, are great talkers, have good memories, love to 
travel, and have a great deal of curiosity. They are to be found 
in every state of the union, and in every quarter of the world 
wherever a ship can sail, so that the name of Capt. Cofiin is as 
fainiliar.to an American ear.as Jobn Smith. But enough of our 
family. 

“The family of Moody, the descendants of William Moody, 
who came to Newbury in 1634, have been and are now an ex- 
cellent fanily, noted for good sense, honesty, and religious princi- 
ple. Soof the descendants of Thomas Hall, and many others 
whom [ could mention. The conclusion to which I have arrived 
is this, that like prodaces like—that family traits are propagated, 
ther in the male line—that 
strength of intellect depends on the mother, and that, if the father 
be a person of talents as well as the mother, the children stand a 
much better chance of being ivtelligent than they would do if the 
mother alone were possessed of superior talents; but if the mother 
had a weak intellect, you. may be assured that the children will 
not, L might almost say, cannot be otherwise than weak. 

“As far as | can ascertain from a somewhat exterisive knowledge 
of the people of New England, | agree in sentiment with C. C, 
Baldwin, that those families which were respectable in the first 
settlement of each town, are respectable now; and that those 
families which were not of any note then, are just so now. To 
this general principle | would make the following exceptions :— 
First, where a man of respectability and talent marries'a woman 
of smal! intellect and low family, or marries a blood relation, there 
the family are almost sure to fall into the lower ranks. On the 
other hand, where a man of no rank marries a woman of respec- 
table family and good talents, the talent and the character coming 
from the mother, the family are elevated of course. | have no- 
ticed another thing, viz., that nearly all our distinguished men in 
New England are descended from the first settlers. I mention 
this last fact, merely as a fact, which may or may not be of use to 
you,” 


and descend from one generation to anc 


But last, not least, if additional illustrations of the descent 
of. superior natural talents were required, both the ancestors 
and the descendants of John Quincy Adams furnish it. Elo- 
qnent above almost any other man in America, even at his 
advaticed age, possessed of more political information. than 
any other man on this continent, and the most remarkable 
memory to be found any where, with aclearness of discrimi- 
nation, an intensity of feeling, a power of withering sarcasm, 
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Adams’ son, General conclading inference. 





a talent for debate, superior to any other member of Con- 
gress, and all in an old man bordering on 80! A wonder of 
the age is this illustrious old man! And who was his father? 
Let the history of our country answer. And who his mother? 
One of the most talented women of her age, as is seen by her 
letters to her husband. And who is his son? Let his ora- 
tion before the city authorities of Boston last 4th of July, 
pronounced unsurpassed only by his father’s best efforts, 
which father he now bids fair to equal, answer. And other 
branches of this illustrious family will be found to possess 
great natural abilties. Prof. Adams, of Vermont, is from the 
same stock, and took the first college appointment in the 
class in which the author graduated, as the best scholar of 
that class. 

Put, is it either necessary or desirable to extend the record 
of these facts? Has not every reader of common observation, 
seen facts analogous to these, sufficient to produce the con- 
viction, that any required number of similar facts, might 
easily be added to the preceding list? In the various fami- 
lies into which my profession has called me, | have seen 
thousands on thousands of facts, establishing the descent of 
every phrenological organ in the relative ‘degree in which it 
was possessed by parents. Every biography is replete with 
them, and so is every city, town, hamlet, and family in the 
land and in the world. ' Indeed, to deny the general fact, 
the great law, that the qualities of parents, both mental aud 
physical, descend to their childiren, and so on, from generation 
to generation, down the long siream of time, is to deny all 
law, and doubt the plainest truths in natural science; for, 
what one Jaw is more universal, more obvious? Who will 
undertake to aflirm that children do not resemble their parents 
congenitally? What farmer, what farmer’s doy, even, does 
not know that his stock always resemble the parents of that 
stock—that like begets like, as well in man as in the vegeta- 
ble or in the animal kingdoms? Will the Learned Black- 
smith undertake to reverse this adage, that “like begets 
like,” as he has reversed its sister adage, that “a poet is 
born a poet’? Will he render the one, “like begets un- 
like,’ or rather, ‘like begets nothing,” as he has reversed 
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the sister adage, ‘“‘a poet is made”? for both adages mean 
the same thing; and if he reverses the one, he must reverse 
the other also. Is he, is any other intelligent man, willing 
to deny, in broad terms, the entire doctrine of parentage, and 
to say that children inherit no qualities, mental or physical, 
from their parents? ‘Surely, no one! But to admit that one 
single quality, whether mental or physical, of either parent, 
is hereditary, is to admit the doctrine of parentage, or the 
great fact of hereditary descent; and to admit this doctrine, 
is to admit that all original, constitutional qualities, are he- 
reditary, are innate, are congenital. Either, parents in their 
capacity as parents, do nothing by way of imparting inhe- 
rent qualities to the child, or they impart ad its original na- 
ture, both mental and physical. Which is it? Are children 
as likely to resemble any body else, any thing else, as their 
parents? Do children indeed derive xo inherent constitution 
from their parents, and are they left destitute of a// coustitu- 
tion? ‘Then, if brought up by and with dogs, or whales, or 
,lious, or squirrels, they would be dogs, or whales, or lions, 








or squirrels, in both body and mind! 

See into what absurdities the opponents of this doctrine are 
forced! But no one disbelieves it;-and those who pretend 
that all are born alike, are only making: believe. They ‘now 
better. All know, all must know, that children inherit the 
mental and physical qualities of their parents; and to argue 
this point, is to attempt to prove that two and one make three. 
The great principle of hereditary descent, has only to be 
stated, to be admitted. And, I repeat it, if one single quality, 
whether mental or physical, is hereditary, then aLt that is 
original, whether in the form of body, position of the head, 
feet, heart, each bone, and muscle, &c., or in the faculties of 
the mind, and even in their relative energy, is hereditary, 
and all the minutest shades and phases of character, or at 
least those elements from which every emotion of the mind, 
every virtuous, every vicious feeling, every talent, and even 
every thought, evry action of intellect, all that is mental, 
are innate, are inherited. 
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How the law that children resemble their parents is modified 








CHAPTER VII. 


THE CONDITIONS OF PARENTS, WHILE BECOMING PARENTS. 


Ir the great law, already so fully established, that cam- 
DREN RESEMBLE THEIR PARENTS, and that they inherit at of 
their original elements, of mind and body, from. parentage, 
admitted of no modification, and allowed no change to creep 
in, it would necessarily render every member of. the human 
family ExacTLy aLike, both in size and shape of body, com- 
plexion, looks, strength, and all other physical peculiarities, 
so that one could not be distinguished from the other; and 
also in ali their mental and moral characteristics—in all. their 
opinions, desires, feelings, pursuits, capacities, dispositions, 
modes of thinking and acting, and in short, in every concewva- 
ble point of view. 

But from a monotony so every way oppressive and detri- 
mental ta the happiness of man, nature has kindly relieved us, 
by instituting the following modification of this law, namely, 
that the various artificial habits of parents—their ever vary- 
ing conditions while becoming ‘parents, should stamp their 
impress upon both the mental and physical nature of their 
offspring. ‘That the general or the permanent nature of 
parents, imparts the main bias of character to offspring, ad- 
mits of no doubt; and yet children often possess characteris- 
tics not found in either parent, or grand or great grand-par- 
ent, but which tally precisely with changes that occurred in 
the conditions of the parents during the augmentation of their 
families ; and the differences that often occur in children of 
the same parentage, while they differ essentially from those 
of both parents and ancestors, will frequently constitute a 
good history of changes that occurred to the parents at the 
several periods of their birth. 

But again. Brothers and sisters bear a general resem- 
blance to each other and to their parents, because the gen- 
eral characters.of the parents, and the general tenor.of their 
characters, remained much the same. But éwins usually re- 
semble each other still more closely, so closely indeed, that 
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Causes of the difference which is seen in children of the same parents. 





strangers often fail to distinguish them apart; probably be- 
cause begotten and born under precisely the same circum- 
stances of the parents. And where they differ from each 
other, which is extremely rare, one will generally be found 
to resemble one parent or grand-parent, and the other another. 

But this matter is put completely at rest by the fact that 
the organs of the children resemble those of their parents, as 
seen in this work, and that those of their parents are capable 
of being enlarged and diminished in the course of years, as 
proved in the author’s work on Phrenology applied to Edu- 
eation and Self-Improvement. Hence, if different influences 
or conditions of life occur to change the organs of parents 
while their family is increasing, these changes in the heads 
of parents, will of course be transmitted to theirchildren. In 
short, both the mental and the physical conditions of parents 
while becoming parents—that of the father for days, perhaps 
months before, as well as while begetting the child, and that 
of the mother for a similar period as well as during the whole 
term of gestation and nursing—are transmitted to their off- 
spring, and so transmitted as to become constitutional, and 
thus handed down to future geuerations, illfistrations of 
which have been already given in the preceding chapter, and 
will be continued in this. 





SECTION I. 


THE RESPECTIVE INFLUENCES OF EACH PARENT. 


Waar is the relative influence of the father, and what of 
the mother? The influence of which is greatest upon the 
physical, of which upon the moral, and of which upon the 
intellectual character of their offspring? Does the one trans- 
mit the intellectual, and the other the animal nature, or one 
the muscular and the other the motive system? and if so, 
which imparts which ? or do they both combine in propaga- 
ting each in proportion to their relative energy ? are questions 
easily asked, but hard to answer, partly from difficulties im- 
posed by the very nature of the case, and partly by the false 
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Alexander Walker's theory. ~ Facts against this theory. 








modesty of the age; and yet their proper answer would 
evolve principles of great moment and practical utility, in re- 
gard to which the author hopes to correct some errors and 
make some useful suggestions® 

The favorite theory of Alexander Walker, that one parent 
imparts the vital system and frontal half of the head, while 
the other furnishes the motive system and back half of the 
head, at first prepossessed the author in its favor, but has 
not coincided with his subsequent observations. He knows a 


_gitl whose whole head, back, front and top, resembles her 


mother’s; and as the heads of both parents are dissimilar, 
and that of the girl is strongly marked, it is easy to see 
wherein her phrenological developments resemble or differ 
from either. The forehead of the father projects most at the 
root of the nose and so upwards to Comparison, but retires 
at Causality; those of both mother and daughter project at the 
upper and lateral portions, but retire at the perceptives, where 
that of the father projects most. In the father Cautiousness 
is not large, but in both mother and daughter, it is immense. 
Adhesiveness is much larger in both mother and daughter, 
than in the father. The Concentrativeness of the father is 
very small; of both mother and daughter, large. Striking 
differences exist in their organs of Benevolence, Ideality, Con- 
structiveness, A pprobativeness, and several other organs, those 
of the father being unlike those of his. wife and daughter.— 
The daughter also resembles her mother, but differs from her 
father, in. character, in each of these particulars; and what 
renders the case still stronger, she takes after her maternal 
grand-mother, and great grand-mother, cousins, &c., both in 
these respects, and in her temperament, though her motions 
resemble those of her father, as do also a few of her appetites 
and habits. 

Another child of the same parents, takes its whole head, 
both its fore part and its back part, from its father, or more 
properly from its paternal grand-father. \n short, 1 find no 
regularity whatever, as regards either portion of the head 
coming from one parent, and another as coming from another. 
So far from it, I find that the parent which imparts the most 
of the head, usually furnishes the most of the body. And I 
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can generally tell, not only which parent the child most re- 
sembles, but I can also tell from which parent the person in- 
herits a liability to consumption, or other diseases, which 
was the shortest, largest, tallest, most plump or spare favored, 
and which parent and*grand-parent lived the longest. I re- 
cently astonished Professor Emerson, of Andover, by telling 
him that he resembled his mother, and she her father, and 
that he resembled his grand-father, and how long his grand- 
father lived ; for I saw that many points in his head, resem- 
bled the general form of the female head), (see conclusion of 
sec. 3, chap. vi.) and also that his powerful muscular sys- 
tem, came from some male ancestor, and as he resemble. his 
mother in head, I inferred that she resembled Aer father, and 
inferred that he therefore resembled his mother and maternal 
grand-father. 

The’ principle to which all my observations, which have 
been both extensive and diversified, tend, is this—that chil- 
dren inherit more of both their physical constitution and 
looks, and also of their mental tone and character, from that 
parent who is endowed with the greatest amount of native 
vigor,=that when the physical constitution predominates in 
one parent, and the mental in the other, the offspring will 
generally, though not always, take on the physical constitu- 
tion of the strong parent, and the mental of the intellectual 
parent,—that when both parents have a predominance of 
either the physical or of the mental, the offspring will inherit 
an augmentation of that of its parents, and that, in all cases, 
that parent which is the most vigorous, will exert the most 
powerful influence on the character of the child, and of a 
character similar to his own—that the parent which has but 
a weak vital, or motive, or mental apparatus, imparts but a 
feeble vital or motive, or mental apparatus, and that the 
parent which has a strong vital, or motive, or mental appara- 
tus, will impart the same to offspring. 

If this principle be true, it leads us to the following most 
important conclusions : 

1. That one having a feéble vital, or motive, or mental 
system, should never marry one having this system feeble; 
for then, that of their children will be doubly feeble; but one 
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Rules to be observed in marrying. 





having either feeble, should always marry one having it 
strong. Thus those having a consumptive tendency, or from 
a stock in which consumption lurks, should never marry 
those of the same temperani®nt; but those having narrow 
chests, small lungs, a thin visage, spare form, and small ab- 
domen, should marry those having full cheeks, ample busts, 
depth and breadth of chest, full abdomeus, and considerable 
flesh, Let delicate persons never marry those that are also 
delicate, nor small or slim persons, those that are small and 
slim. Nor should those having very light complexion, hair 
and eyes, and fine and soft skin, marry those like themselves, 
for then, as the mental temperament predominates in both 
parents, and the animal is weak in both, their children will 
be small, most sensitive, precocious, feeble, and almost sure 
to die young. 

2. Nor should those having the animal system predomi- 
nant, marry those in whom this temperament predominates, 
lest their children inherit an increase of animality, and adim- 
inution of mental power. But, let them unite in marriage 
with those whose mental apparatus is strong. ‘Tleir having 
@ strong constitution, however, is certainly no objection, but 
the more the better. ‘I'he union of those having great mus- 
cular strength and powerful physical constitutions, with those 
whose minds are clear, tastes literary, feelings fine and in- 
tense, and flow of thoughts and words abundant, (and his 
is generally the case with consumptive families,) will be 
found to be aspicious of talent in the progeny. 

3. But the best union, is that of similar temperaments, 
when both are well balanced. lf very small persons should 
not marry those that are also small, if those that are tall and 
slim, should marry those that are short and stocky, if any, 
and if the weak should marry the strong or none, it does not 
necessarily follow that those of averuge size should marry 
those that are very large or else very smai//—that those whose 
temperaments are evenly balanced, and all that they should 
be, should marry those whose temperaments are uneven and 
therefore defective ; but, while those of esther extreme, wheth- 
er mental or physical, whether very large or very small, very 
netive $s very obtuse, very tall or very short, very dark 
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Error of Walker. Husbands and wives gradually assimilate. 





complexioned or very light, very coarse-featured or very fine, 
should marry the other extreme, yet those who are medium 
in these and other respects, should marry. those who are 
medium. Those who are right, as to mind and body, or 
are what they owght to be, should marry those like them- 
selves ; while those that are wrong, that is, at either extreme, 
should marry the other extreme. 

Walker’s great error consists in his directing all extremes 
and all opposites, to unite with the other extreme. On the 
contrary, | maintain that, though extremes should marry op- 
posite extremes, yet, that mediums should marry mediums. 
I grant that extremes fancy extremes, but it is for precisely 
the same reason that a man, burning up with a raging fever, 
desires and relishes cold water, or a cold man seeks and en- 
joys a fire, namely, because being opposites, they tend to re- 
duce his extremes, which are painful because extremes. That 
is, when one becomes so tall, or so short, or so large, or so 
excitable, &c., as to be the worse therefor, nature corrects 
this error by creating in him a relish for the other extreme, 
by which his extreme will be partially neutralized, and he 
benefited. 

And then, what is the general fact as regards husbands 
and wives? While we sometimes see extremes in husbands 
and wives, yet we seldom find a medium man or woman, uni- 
ted to the other extreme. And what is more, because it 
shows.clearly the indication of nature, husbands and wives 
that have lived lovingly together a score or two of years, 
naturally and gradually assimilate. If one be fleshy and the 
other spare, the spare one gradually fleshes up, and the plump 
one loses his flesh ; the healthy one imparts to the feeble one 
‘a part of his health, and receives in return a portion of the 
‘disease of the sickly one, and so of other physical and men- 
tal points of difference, and even of looks, walk, tones of 
voice, and character generally—a general principle which 
contains invaluable lessons for those who require to employ 
it, that is, who would seek a help-meet in.a companion, or 
on. that will further their ends, whatever they may be, wheth- 
er laborious, or literary, or moral, or religious, or aspiring, or 
teforming, or enjoying, instead of hanging as dead weights 
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What qualities should be blended in marrage 





upon their wings. Still, those who are éoo literary for their 
health, or foo ambitious for their strength, and too radical, &e. 
re uire those of opposite organizations, for the very purpose 

of holding them in check. Hence highly excitable persons, 

should not marry those who are equally excitable, and who, 

therefore, will nerve them up to a still high 7 pitch of action, 

but they should marry those who will soothe, relax, and soft- 

en down their feelings, or as it were, draw off that excess of 
excitement with which they are charged, and at the same 

time benefit themselves, by receiving this action, in which, by 

supposition, they are somewhat different. 

Precisely the same general law governs the blending and 
offsetting of particular organs and faculties. If they are 
about what they should be, as to size and power in one, let 
them be about the same in the other ; but, if they are too large 
in the one, let them be offset by marrying one in whom they 
are smaller. Or if a genius is required in either mechanics, 
or poetry, or mathematics, or physical strength, or the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, or giant strength of intellect, let those 
having the desired orgaus largely developed, marry those 
having a similar organization, supported by strength of con- 
stitution, and they can hardly fail of securing their wish. 

But these extremes—this deficiency in some respects, and 
excesses or prodigies in others—have elsewhere * been shown 
to be unfavorable—extremes in the temperament to be unfa- 
vorable to health, and in the faculties, unfavorable to correct 
judgment and proper conduct, as well as to virtue and hap- 
piness, while the full development and egwal action of all the 
temperaments, is the condition of physical health and happi- 
ness, and the equal, harmonious, or proportionate action of 
all the faculties, is the main condition of mental and moral 
perfection, of good judgment, sound common sense, correct 
feelings, and a virtuous and happy life. Hence parents whose 
bodily and mental organization is what it should bein all re- 
spects, should choose companions like themselves ; but those 


in whom the mental or physical developments ‘are uneven, 


and therefore, whose character, opinions, and conduct are 


* In the author’s work on “ Education and Self-Improvement.” 
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warped and imperfect, should offset or supply these defects or 
excesses, by marrying those having opposite mental and physi- 
cal developments, and thus strike a balance, not only in 
their children, but in part in themselves. 

Of course the author cannot run out these general princi- 
ples in all their ever varying applications, nor is this neces- 
sary, for readers of ordinary sagacity, and especially, either 
by studying Phrenology themselves, or by calling to their aid 
the services of a successful Phrenologist, can soon determine 
wiiat qualities he requires similar to, and what to offset, and 
subdue, by opposite organizations in a companion. At least, 
what I deem a correct and a most important principle, and 
one which runs through most of the facts stated in previous 
portions of this work, is now before the reader. ‘‘ He that 
4s wise is wise Fox HIMSELF, but he that scorneth he shall bear 
it,’ and his posterity after him, 

As to whether superior talents are imparted by the father 
or the mother, a great diversity of opinion exists. Some 
maintain that the germ is derived wholly from the father, and 
that the mother’s qualities have no more to do in determining 
those of the child, than have those of the hen, in determining 
whether the eggs she sits upon shall hatch ducks, or geese, 
that depending upon the inherent nature of the egg, and not 
upon the hatcher.* With this theory, | have no fellowship, 
because it deprives the mother of all participation in impart- 
ing the original bias of character to her child; nor yet have 
I with its opposite one, that the mother has all to do, both in 
determining the original character of the egg, and in the 
haiching, and that all that the father does, is simply to quicken 
the ovum furnished solely by the mother, and which contains 
within itself all the original elements that enter into the for- 
mation of either mind or body: and that all the influence ex- 
erted by the father upon the character of the child, is through 
the imagination of the mother only, thus allowing him “no 


* An eccentric father, once commanded his daughters never to call 
their children his grand-children, but to call them the grand-children of 
their husband's father, rating all real descent from the father, from whom 
alone, he comended,was impurted the germ of existence. 
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Imagination of the mother influencing the child. 





part nor lot in this matter” of imparting the original bias to 
his own child,—a theory maintained by a recent work enti- 
tled, “‘ Mental and Moral Qualities Transmissible.” That the 
father, in his own capacity as a father, stamps his own physi-« 
cal and mental nature upon that of his child, is rendered evi- 
dent from many of the facts already stated, in which various 
talents, propensities, tastes, diseases, &c. &c., and'even in- 
sanity, have descended in the male line, and after passing one 
generation, and thus precluding the possibility of its being 
communicated by the father’s operating on the imagination of 
the mother, because the father was perfectly sane, have reap- 
peared in the third and after generations. Is it to be supposed 
for one moment, that the piety of the Brainard or Rogers 
family, descended in the male line, solely by the husbands all 
being so devoted as to impress the imaginations of all their 
wives, and thereby transmit, not as parents, but as lookers on 
merely, this pious influence from sire to son, which, even 
though the father was a Brainard, could just as well have 
been changed to any thing and every thing else, if other per- 
sons of other minds had been at hand to impress the mother’s 
mind in an opposite direction? A fine scape-goat this, for 
wives who prove truant to their husbands! If their child 
should be a mulatto, they have only to say that some Sambo 
impressed their imaginations ! That im pressions made upon 
the imagination of the mother, whether by her husband or by 
others, or even by animals and things, are often stamped 
upon the nature of thechild, will soon be shown, but that the 
sole agency of the father—that all he does to stamp his own 
mental or physical impress upon his offspring, is done solely 
by the impressions he makes upon the mother’s imagination, 
and not by virtue of his office as a father—is a theory, which, 
while it thrusts out the father from all participation in the 
formation of the characters of his own children, making them - 
no more his than another’s, is so manifestly absurd in itself, 
and so contrary to the general tenor of the facts that bear on 
this point, (one single fact of the right kind being sufficient to 
overthrow it,) that if it were not entertained in quarters en- 
titled to respect, would not deserve refutation, or even 
notice. 
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My doctrine is, that a part of the original substance from 
which the child is formed, is derived from the loins of its 
father, which substance, partaking, as it does, of his mental. 
and physical nature, stamps that nature upon the child. I 
believe that the father does quite as much, congenitally, as 
the mother, probably more; and that the mother does most 
by way of nourishing the embryo; but this matter, a correct 
understanding of which, would develope some most impor- 
tant truths, is at present shrouded in too much mystery to 
allow a correct and final decision of this question. 

But, be the office of the father what it may, it is very clear 
that whatever congenital influences he exerts, must be exert- 
ed ator before generation, so that it is his condition a¢ and 
for days perhaps weeks or months before that period, or while 
secreting the requisite materials, that alone can stamp his 
physical or- mental impress upon his offspring. Hence, the 
permanent, general character of the father has a much great- 
er influence on the child, than his temporary, fiuctnating 
changes, induced by circumstances; still, if he be habitually 
energetic, and labor under no chrotiic disease, but be full of 
animal life and buoyancy of spirit, both for a few days or 
months before, and at that period, these temporary influences 
and conditions, will unquestionably be transmitted to his off- 
spring; or, if he be generally debilitated, or exhausted, or 
harassed in business, or suffer under depression of spirits, 
&c. &c., these and other similar conditions will be commu- 
nicated to his offspring. 

But, in my hamble judgment, both parents contribute, in 
proportion to their relative energy, of the original materials, 
both mental and physical, from which the child’s mind as 
well as body is formed ; and hence, that feebleness in either 
parent, blights the progeny. That a taleuted mother is ab- 
solutely necessary to produce talented offspring, | do not for 
a moment doubt; but I believe a talented father to be almost 
equally so. 1 say almost, for | believe that the influences of 
the mother are, on the whole, considerably greater than those 
‘of the father, because, besides contributiug her proportion 
towards the original formation of the embryo, she alone nour- 
ishes the feetus—a function which will soon be shown to be 
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Talented children have talented fathers. Judge L. 





of the utmost importance. That all great men will be found 
to have had eminently talented mothers, 1 grant, and I grant 
that the majority of facts lean to the side of the mother; but 
what talented man has a dolt for a father?’ The fathers of 
Washington, of Franklin, of Webster, of Wesley, of Patrick 
Henry, and of a host of others, whom the reader will readily 
call to mind, will be found to have been men of strong com- 
mon sense, sound judgment, strong native powers of intellect, 
and much general information. 

And then, again, admitting that talents do always come 
from the mother, these mothers must get their talents some- 
where. Do they always inherit them from their mothers? Do 
they not more frequently inherit them from their fathers? If 
so, and facts in any abundance show that this is the case, 
still the talents often come from the male line, and they often 
also descend in the male line; as in the families of the, Sew- 
alls, the Folgers, the Lewises, the Edwardses, and others 
already mentioned, and also branch off from it through the 
daughters of this talented line, into those families into which 
they marry. 

There is, however, one principle of hereditary descent, pre- 
sented in many of the preceding facts, though not formally 
announced, which should not be lost sight of in determining 
whether superior talents are derived from the father or moth- 
er; namely, that children take particular qualities, not from 
either parent, but from a grand-parent, illustrations of which 
principle are furnished by the Hatch family, chap. iii. sec. 
1; by the Belgian Giant, sec. 3; by the case of insanity 
reported by Miss Hunt, chap. vi. sec. 1; by the kitten loving 
propensity, sec. 3; by the child of Dr. Gibson, by the grand- 
mother of Webster, and by cases mentioned in other portions 
of the work, as well as by the general observation of man- 
kind. 

The following facts, while they are interesting in them- 
selves, will serve to illustrate our general subject—the con- 
ditions of parents, while becoming parents, as influencing 
their children. Said Jndge L. to me, during a conversation 
on this subject—“‘ I never employed my intellect in becoming 
@ father, except in the case of my youngest child. After 
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closing my arduons duties on the bench, protracted unusually 
long, | determined to throw off all care, to abandon business 
for a time, and to recreate and enjoy myself with my family, 
and accordingly invited several members of the bar and 
others of my particular friends, from adjoining towns, to 
meet at my house, and have a social and happy time. On 
arriving at home, after an absence of several weeks, I found 
that my wife had just discharged her menses; and she was 
rendered exceedingly happy, both by my return, and by the 
company I brought with me, all of whom entered heart and 
soul into the social festivity; and by adding music and danc- 
ing, we had a truly jolly time of it. We both retired in a 
most happy frame of mind, and it was under these cheerful 
influences, that this child was begotten, and a better natured, 
happier dispositioned child, you never saw. She never cries, 
or frets, or complains, but will sit on the floor by the hour, 
and amuse herself, and appears alwayshappy.”’ The author 
spent some days in the Judge’s family when this child was 
about a year old, and can bear ample testimony to her not 
crying, and always appearing perfectly happy. 

Another father, on bringing his daughter to me to be ex- 
amined, remarked, after I had expatiated pretty freely upon 
her superior intellect, amiableness, and genuine goodness, re- 
marked, after she had left, that she was beyond comparison 
the best and the most talented of his children, and added, that 
he accounted for it from the fact, that when she was begot- 
ten and born, he was in the full tide.of successful business, 
had money flowing in upon him, and was abundantly pros- 
pered in every thing; but that his children born afterwards, 
while he was smarting under reverses of fortune, were ill- 
tempered, and not as intellectual as she was. 

Let parents look back to the first history of their own 
children, and learn from these and similar facts, lessons for 
the guidance of their future conduct. And let every parent 
employ inéellect in these the most important relations of life. 
It is a law of our nature, that, to be promotive of happiness, 
all our feelings must be exercised in harmony with and under 
the guidance of intellect; and the procreative feeling, above 
all others, should be thus exercised. 
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THE RESPECTIVE INFLUENCES ‘OF EACH PARENT. 5B” 





Happy parents have amiable children. A family in Lowell. 





Another point closely connected with this subject, and) in-* 
ing out of it, is the influence of affection, and also‘ 
Pdisagreement, between husbands and wives, on their’ off” 
spring. ‘I'he very nature of love isto blind each parent’ to’ 
the faults of the other, and perfectly to cement and blend! 
logether the affections of both, so as to “‘ make of twain one‘ 
flesh.” Nor ought husbands and wives ever to disagree: If 
they cannot live together in peace and love, they should not 
dive together at all; for, besides all’ the pleasures flowing’ 
from their agreement, and all the tenfold misery caused by’ 
their disagreement, or contention, (see the anthor on “ Matri- 


‘mony,”’ pp. 25 to 34,) the infllience of disagreement upon the 


disposition of children, and also upon their talents, is per-° 
nicious beyond all conception. Let the reader cast his eye’ 
around on the circle of his own acquaintance, and see if he’ 
can find a single family of children who are highly intellec- 
tual and amiable, whose parents live together unhappily. 
And ask country school-masters, who, by “ boarding around,” 
know whether the parents of particular scholars live together 
happily or unpleasantly, if the parents of their mischievous, 
naughty, bad pupils, who will neither learn nor mind, but 
are selfish, and up to all manner of roguery, do not generally 
quarrel; andif the parents of those children that are amiable, 
loving, lovely, bright, good scholars, and promise well, do 
not live together'in love? Nor can words express the im- 
portance of this subject. Every cross word, every hard 
feeling, is a dagger aimed at the happiness of your unborn 
infant. The following is an illustration : 

A husband and wife in Lowell love each other tenderly, 
neither having been known ever to have spoken a cross word 
to the other. This union appears to be perfect, and each to 
be literally bound up in the other. The children of this 
happy union, are among thie sweetest and most affectionate 
children any where to be found, no cross words, no pouting, 
scolding, domineering, biting, striking, or other ebullitions of 
anger, but embraces and affectionate caresses take theif 
place, the most perfect union pervading the .whole family: 
But who ever saw'a family of cross, ugly-tempered children; 
unless their parents quartelled, or, at least, often blamed and’ 
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Rules in relation to the ise of Amativeness in parents, 





found fault with each other? or, who ever saw peevish, fret- 
ful, scolding, disagreeing parents, whose children were not 
equally so? But, additional force will be given to these re- 
marks, by showing how intimately the condition of the 
mother affects the character of the child. Unpleasant feel- 
ings towards her husband, render her constantly miserable, 
and keep her angry most of the time; and-this must neces- 
sarily impress the same sad and angry tone upon the child, 
by which it will be rendered unhappy for life, and scatter ill 
feeling wherever it goes ! 

Above all things, husbands and wives should never co- 
habit, unless perfect good feeling subsists between them; 
first, because the exercise of Amativeness merely, without 
its being modified and purified by the sanction and the con- 
current blending of all the other faculties, in which the 
animal is buried in the spiritual and the exalted, becomes 
mere lust, of the basest and most loathsome character, and 
most brutal and disgusting! How is it possible to make so 
exalted an element of our nature, an instrument of animal 
gratification merely, from which all its higher, holier charac- 
teristics, those that ‘‘ make of twain one flesh,” are banished? 
Let woman, especially, answer this question. Secondly, 
because the child begotten by animal feeling merely, must 
necessarily be animal all its life; nor is it possible to stay 
the deep, broad current of human iniquity, now threatening 
to swallow up all that is lovely, all that is pure and holy in 
man, in one great besom of selfishness and moral pollution, by 
all the preaching in Christendom, by all the means of grace 
and efforts at reform now in vogue, till parents, in their own 
capacity as parents, commence it, and beget and bring forth 
in a pure, and in an elevated state of mind, as well as in a 
vigorous and healthy state of body. Nor can I resist the 
conviction, drawn from the analogy of the animal kingdom, 
from the exercise of appetite, and from all the other faculties, 
that sur ove cohabitation should take place toa birth. As 
we are not made to eat merely to gratify the palate, but only 
when nature demands the result of eating, so we should net 
exercise this organ in this manner oftener than its results, or 
offspring, requires. But my theory on this point I shall give 
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Weakly mothers cannot produce healthy offypring. 





in a separate work, entitled “ Amativeness, it Uses and 
Abuses, including the remedy of the latter.’ The above 
has been introduced, because, without it, any work on hered- 
itary descent would be incomplete; and it is to be hoped that 
the reader will appreciate this much, at least. 





SECTION II. 


THE OFFICE OF THE MOTHER IN NOURISHING THE EMBRYO AND 
INFANT. 

Bor, while the congenital influences of the mother on the 
character and talents of the child, may or may not equal or 
exceed those of the father, still, the influences which she is 
compelled to exert upon it during gestation, and even in 
nursing, unquestionably give her a much greater power over 
the character of her offspring, than it is possible for the 
father to exert; first, because they are continued so much 
longer; and secondly, whatever the seed may be, nothing can 
come of it if planted upon a rock, or in a barren soil. What- 
ever the origirial elements of talent may be, the physical 
stamina must be good, the constitution must be strong, or the 
child will die before it arrives at maturity, or else have too 
little physical strength to sustain the mind in long-continued 
or powerful action. I say, then, let the germ be what it 
may—the very best possible—a weakly mother can produce 
nothing but a weakly offspring, and a weakly offspring can 
never become distinguished. The one condition of intel- 
lectual and moral excellence, which lies at the basis of all 
others, is a strong constitution ; and this must come from the 
mother, or rather, from both father and mother. Be the 


_ father ever so strong and healthy, a feeble mother, with little 


Vitality herself, cannot possibly impart sufficient vitality to 
the offspring, to lay the basis of a strong constitution,—and, 
without this, farewell to genius, farewell to moral excellence, 
and to all that is valuable in our nature! Suppose an. able- 
bodied man to be half-starved, and allowed but half the air 
required for breathing, would he not pine away, and lose 
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‘The coanection between the. mother aud the unborn infant. 





strength and weight in proportion as his sustenance was 
withheld from him? , And if this.be. the case with strong 
men, already grown, how much more so' with children that 
are growing? Nor have 1 the Jeast doubt, but that mil- 
lions of the youth of our land lose: half of their phys- 
ical and mental power, by working off too much an- 
imal energy, or taking in too littke—thus having less 
physical energy than they require for growth. Let a child 
be half-starved, and how soon it withers and dies! How 
much more, then, will the embryo, if but poorly supplied 
with nourishment, become feeble and stinted in both its 
mental and its physical growth! I repeat it, the child 
stands not the least chance of distinction, and hardly, of life, 
unless its mother be able to furnish it, before birth, with an 
abundant supply of animal life. If the unborn infant can 
survive the death of its mother but a few moments at 
farthest, surely, when the mother is but half alive, how can 
the child be more so? No connection can possibly be more 
intimate than is that between mother and child; the latter 
being nourished, sustained, and even formed, by the same 
life-blood, by the same nervous energy, which sustains the 
former, so that, if the supply be not amply sufficient for 
both, each is starving the other. If a meal, barely sufficient 
for one, be set before two, all that either eats, is so much 
taken out of the mouth of the other; but if there be not 
sufficient for one, the case isso much the worse. Merely to 
impart to the unborn infant nourishment sufficient for growth, 
causes a great drain of animal power; but, to impart to it 
the quantum sufficit of animal energy requisite for enabling 
it to maintain a separate existence of its own, to preserve 
health, and to gather up within itself those physical and 
mental energies required to be put forth in after-life, demands 
still more. And every mother knows, that carrying a child 
eauses a tremendous drain of animal energy, and tends 
greatly to exhaust the vital powers. Otherwise, from what 
source could the child derive its vital stamina? and especially 
-the great amount of vitality requisite to sustain its entrance 
jato the world, and going through it? And ‘hence it is that 
Biature has kindly furnished to the mother, at such times, a 
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Advice to mothers while pregnant. 





greater supply of this energy, than she does at other times. 
Mothers, while pregnant, provided they are not suffering 
from previously incurred debility or disease, sleep more than 
at any other time, sometimes being so sleepy that they can 
hardly keep their eyes open, eat more and digest better, and 
experience a general augmentation of their usual animal 
energy. And hence the inference, that mothers should sleep 
plentifully, should exercise much, breathe fresh air in abun- 
dance, eat freely of nourishing food, and take all possible 
pains to augment this supply of vitality in themselves, in 
order to impart it in large quantities to their embryo, so as 
to lay a broad and deep foundation of animal energy, that 
is, so as to give it a strong physical constitution. And, 
above all things, mothers in this state, should not work so 
hard as to exhaust themselves, nor sit and sew, nor force 
themselves to keep awake when they desire to sleep, nor sit 
up with the sick, nor shut themselves up within doors, and 
from fresh air, nor do any thing whatever that will deprive 
them, and, consequently, their charge, of any of the animal 
energy required by it. ’ 
And this is a most serious sin of mothers. Many of them 
have but a feeble supply of animal life, at best, hardly 
enough to keep themselves alive, and not a groat to spare 
a child, and yet, they not only become parents, but, even 
while pregnant, instead of husbanding the small supply of 
strength they have, are lavish even of that, and thus rob 
themselves and their infants of vitality, and pay the dreadful 
forfeit of this violation of Nature’s laws, by having a feeble, 
delicate, sickly child, too feeble to sustain life long, and 
which, consequently, dies young. Nor have I one particle of 
doubt, but that this very cause operates to kill more mothers 
and children, to occasion more deaths annually, than any 
other form of disease—than intemperance, or consumption, or 
fever, or any other single cause whatever, if not more than 
ALL other causes put together. Children die of croup, of 
fevers, of teethings, of brain fever, of the summer complaint, 
and of other diseases innumerable, induced primarily by the 
mother’s having literally starvep them of animal energy 


before birth, and thereby leaving them too weakly to support 
44* 
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Children destroyed by the habits of mothers daring pregnancy. 





themselves against these diseases, which, if the mother had 
furnished this energy, would have taken no hold of them. 
I would tell half the women of our land, both married and 
single, that they are not marriageable—that for them to be- 
come pregnant, is to commit both infanticide and suicide— 
is so’effectually to drain themselves of vital energy, that dis- 
ease, in one or other of its forms, will take advantage of this 
exhaustion, and hurry them imto a premature grave—and 
also to produce offspring so feeble, that they too must neces- 
sarily break the hearts of fond, doting parents, by dying in 
their mothers’ arms, if not before they see the light! We are 
shocked when we read of the Hindoo mother casting her 
child into the Ganges, or the Chinese casting their infants, as 
soon as they are born, into the street, to be devoured, or to be 
picked up in loads by city scavengers, and thrown by 
thousands daily into a pit prepared expressly for that pur- 
pose ; or of those barbarous nations who kill children outright 
to eat their flesh—but in what respect do they differ from 
those American mothers who cause the death of their infants 
by starvation, the worst forin of death, before birth, or else 
render them so weakly that they die during adolescence ? 
In the number of their infanticides? By no means; for, 1 
verily believe that more infants are annually killed in Amer- 
ica, in proportion to its population, by this and other similar 
means, than are killed in any nation on the globe, and killed, 
too, by their own mothers—killed quite as effectually as if a 
razor were drawn across their throats, or poison administered 
to them. Most horrible is the thought! But what else is it, 
what else can it be, that consigns to an early grave above 
half the children boru? Do half of the children of China, 
or Birmah, or the untanght Indian, die before they become 
full-grown? By no means. But, with all our boasted 
liberty, intelligence, civilization, and even Christianity, no 
nation under heaven, whether savage or civilized, commits 
any where near the proportionate number of downright 
MURDERS, committed in this our blessed country, our en- 
lightened age and nation! No tongue can tell the number 
of mothers and children killed outright, or else made to drag 
out a short and miserable existence, by that accursed practice 
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‘The murderous effect of tight lacing. 





be se 





of tight-lacing. Most effectually does it cramp, and girt’ in, 
and deaden the vital apparatus, and thus stop the flow of 
vitality at its fountain-head, killing its thousands before they 
marry, and so effectually weakening others, as indirectly, 
theagh effectually, to cause the death of tens of thousands, 
ay, of millions more. Yes, and that even by Christian 
mothers—by the daughters of Zion, the followers of the 


Lamb! Yea, more. ‘These infanticides, with their corsets 


actually on, are admitted into the sanctuary of the Most High 
God, and even to the communion-table of the saints! And 
poor, muffle-drummed ministers, either do not know ‘that 
corsetting does any damage, or, knowing it, do not open 
their mealy mouths, but administer the sacrament to infanti- 
cides, and to those who, while partaking of the emblems of 
their dying Saviour, are “in the very act” of committing 
infanticide, and slow, but effectual suicide! Nor is there any 
sin in American Christian mothers’ committing these things, 
whereas missionaries must be sent to China and Bombay, 
to prevent ¢heir committing these very same crimes, though 
by a process as much less horrible, as to be killed outright 
by oue fell blow, is less painful than to be gradually 
starved and strangled, till a lingering, and ‘therefore a most 
horrid death, gives relief! And which is the worst, to kill 
the child instantly, at the moment of its birth, or to give ita 
slow poison that will be sure to end its life, but not till it has 
suffered a thousand deaths, and perhaps reached its teens? 

Is this fiction, or is it fact? Has the author reasoned in- 
correctly, or are all tight-lacers gradual but virtual suicides, 
and those of them who marry, children-killers? And should 
not a sin as fatal as this is, to the health and life of posterity, 
be exhibited just as it really is—a most murderous fashion ? * 

It is said, with what propriety I know not, that the fashion 
of wearing corsets originated in high life, and was invented 
to cover up the frailty of a fashionable and a respectable fair 
one: How many now wear them for a similar reason, ‘‘ de- 
ponent saith not.” 


*A more full exposition of this crying evil will be found in volume v., 
pp- 49 to 65 of the Phrenological Journal, and also in a separate form, 
jjlustrated with appropriate engravings. 
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Errors in the present mode of training daughters. 





But this is by no means all. The whole system of modern 
female education is wrong, from the nursery to the parlor 
and the grave, and directly calculated to reduce the vital 
energies of females, and utterly to unfit them for becoming 
wives, and especially mothers. All children, but particularly 
giris, are confined, mostly, within doors, and thereby ex- 
cluded from both fresh air and exercise. They must go to 
school steadily, must tax their mental powers to the utmost 
to excel the other scholars, and thus drain their vital ener- 
gies from their bodies to their brains, which stints their 
growth, and enfeebles their constitutions. They must be 
dressed prettily, and thus, lightly, which exposes them to 
colds ; must never romp, nor even play, because it is gross 
and unlady-ike, and makes them éomboys, but they must sit 
down to their needle-work, to their book, to their music, or 
“‘tend the baby,”’ the moment they are out of school, eat hot 
bread and pastry, and drink tea and coffee in large quanti- 
ties; must never run, but must move steadily, like a woman; 
must reach puberty all unprepared for it, and know nothing 
whatever of its approach, so as to bend or break their con- 
stitutions, and experience attendant difficulties all their lives, 
to be re-augmented by the quack nostrums of the day, in- 
stead of cured by air and exercise; must be young ladies at 
ten, or, at farthest, by twelve, because apples in June are so 
very delicious, and so very healthy, and because all fruit is so 
much better Jefore it is ripe than after; must learn to be 
fashionable, and to dress prettily, and go to church to show 
their pretty curls, their new dress or shoes, and their cotton 
paddings; must not be allowed sufficient physical energy 
with which to grow, but must be small, and delicate, and 
prim, and pretty, and little jadies; must learn music scien- 
tifically, and sit at the piano by the month; must be fashion- 
able, and to be so, must sit and sew diligently by the year, so 
as to get that new frock done for next Sunday, or that piece 
of fine needle-work finished for a given oecasion; and by 
the time girls are fourteen, just when they require all 
their energies for growth, they must go to some trade, be a 
mantua-maker, or milliner, or tailoress, or go into the factory, 
or the bindery, or the press-room, or be a kitchen-drudge, 
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The effect of these errors. . Married women. 





and must work and werk, to get something wherewith ‘to 
appear ‘well in company and at church, till they break down 
their health, and, with'tight-lacing, superinduce a variety of 
female diseases that make them drag out a miserable exist- 
ence; or if not compelled to work, they must be placed at ‘the 
boarding-school, must be taxed to their utmost, and allowed 
little exercise, in order to put on the graces, and learn to ap~ 
pear inéeresting and be fashionable, and prepared to secure 
the great end of woman’s existence—Marriage—and must 
then be ushered into genteel society, to dress, flirt, get in 
love, have their affections blighted, court, wear low dresses 
and thin shoes, and take a death-cold, or fever, perhaps 
dance all night and sleep all day, keep late hours, promen+ 
ade, read novels, talk nonsense, make conquests, take no 
exercise, but stuff down the good things, and swill down 
strong decoctions of tea and coffee, piping hot, so as to in- 
duce perspiration and consequent colds; be confined mostly 
within doors, and in hot rooms at that; and thus, by a con- 
tinual violation of every law of physiology, break down 
their constitutions, induce head-ache, nervous affections, 
palpitation of the heart, lung affections, a weak stomach, 
sleeplessness, &c., &c., to the end of the whole chapter of 
female complaints; in doctoring which, they are dosed with 
calomel, and iodine, and quinine, and ipecac, and bled 
almost to death, and become confirmed invalids, past all re- 
covery, and then may have one child, possibly two children, 
suffer beyond all account during gestation and parturition, 
and are thus effectually drained of animal energy, and die; 
but not till ope child is buried, and another is just ready to 
follow its frail, suffering mother to an untimely grave! 

And then, married women, generally, are not in a sitna- 
tion capable of doing justice to their children, as mothers. 
With one child under their feet, another in their Jap, and 
another in embryo, with all the work, and all the cares of 
a family on their hands; fretted to death by disobedient and 
ill-tempered children, and, perhaps, by dissatisfied husbands, 
made perfect kitchen-drudges by day, and kept awake in the 
night by squalling young ones—rendered cross by the feeble- 
ness and peevish mental condition of the mother before par- 
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Downward tendency of our race. How daughters should be trained. 





turition, and her eating pickles, peppers, cucumbers, cakes, 
salt-meat, and other indigestibles, while nursing, and by her 
violating the laws of physiology in regard to the child,— 
having no time to cultivate their intellects, none to attend 
lectures, or take recreation, or amusement, or fresh air; they 
are thus effectually dragged through life as if by the liair of 
their heads; have no peace all their lives, no opportunity to 
take in those resources of animal life with which to sus- 
tain themselves, or furnish vitality to their children,—how 
can they avoid frequent miscarriages, or give birth to any 
but sickly, animal offspring? And when we add together 
the unfitness of most of our women, and those unfavorable 
family influences under-which most children are born, what 
are we to expect of the rising race? Just what the rising 
race is, both physically and mentally—a race of Lilliputians, 
sharp-favored, slim, spindling, sickly, barking with colds, 
ugly-looking, deformed in the spine, and so frail in health, 
that they die by thousands and by millions, just when they 
might have begun to enjoy life themselves, and been a source 
of pleasure to their parents. That the tendency of our age 
and nation is downward, no one can deny; and one cause of 
it is in our mothers. Where are the men of former genera- 
tions, with sound minds in strong bodies? Diminishing in 
stature, and becoming a prey to all manner of diseases, some 
of which were unknown to our fathers, precocious, selfish, 
crimes multiplying upon us! Oh! who can look upon the 
present state of things, and not weep! Who can look upon 
the youthful race now coming forward, upon diminutive, 
crying, dying infancy, puny, precocious childhood, and es- 
pecially, upon our girls and young women, pale, emaciated, 
flat-chested, small-waisted, delicate, and homely, one and 
all, and not shed a tear over the dubious fate of our repub- 
lic! They were American women who made our republic, 
and American women are fast unmaking it! 

If you ask me how our daughters should be brought up, 
I answer, in general terms, exactly contrary, a3 much as pos- 
sible, to the present .system of female education. Do not 
bundle them up so warm, nor dose them so much from the 
eradle; but.give them much out-of-door air, and a plenty of 
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Further directions in regard to training daughters. 





cold water in the form of baths; harden them instead of 
rendering them delicate ; let them play instead of going to 
school; give them roast potatoes, and bread and milk, instead 
of the indigestibles of modern cookery ; teach them on the 
plan proposed in my work on Education and Self-Improve- 
ment; govern them by reason, not by blows, by love, not by 
fretting and threatening; give them abundance of exercise 
and romping between ten and eighteen; let them be girls, and 
be considered as such till they are about twenty, yet teach 
them domestic duties, cookery and physiology; let them know 
nothing about being fashionable, or beaux, or love-matters, 
experimentally, till after that age, and not marry, till, at 
least, twenty-five ; let the preservation of the health, and the 
laying in of physical stamina, including growth, be their 
highest recommendation ; let them marry their first love, and 
never be scolded, for, rarely does woman deserve it, and then, 
while “after the manner of women,” let all possible pains be 
taken to augment their physical energies, and render them 
cheerful and happy, and improve their intellects, and a new 
generation of men and women, angels confpared with the 


present race, will crown these efforts. In short, let Nature have 


her perfect work, and Art “‘sit silent by.” The artificials of 
the day are spoiling our women by wholesale ; especially the 
accursed fashions of the day. Their chief evil, next to tight- 
lacing, consists in requiring of our women so much sewing ; 
than which, nothing is more detrimental. No tongue can 
tell the immense damage done to the health of women, and 
to the lives and talents of posterity, by that accursed instru- 
ment—the needle ; and I consider it immoral, and a sin, or, 
what means the same thing, a violation of the laws of our 
being, to do, or wear, what requires much sewing. But why 
attempt to stay the raging billows of fashion, or declaim 
against the artificials of society? Vain task! But, for one, 
let me, at least, weep over these direful evils! 

A word in regard to the nursing of children. Very poor, 
in this respect, must be the generality of the women of the 
present day. Cotton breast-works, the order of the day, may 
cheat the beaux, and do better for courtship, tham appearing 
to be what most American women really are—‘ as flat as @ 
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Infants affected by the diet of nursing mothers. 





board,’ —but they can never cheat the babies, nor can any 
thing supply the place of Nature’s nourishment in abun~ 
dance. And one reason why Nature causes gentlemen: to: 
admire them, is because they are useful. They excite love 
in gentlemen, because they are necessary for carrying the 
matrimonial relations into full effect; and that there is a 
general proportion between their size and the flow of nowr- 
ishment, will not be doubted. Their development is also 
proportionate to that of the vital temperament, or. to. the 


physical stamina, and hence, their absence indicates little — 


vitality ; and they can be increased by increasing that. vi- 
tality—a principle, which, while it shows the low state of 
Vitality in most American women, shows how to. enlarge 
them, namely, by girls taking much exercise, and strength- 
ening their bodies. 

But quality, in this case, is quite as essential as quantity ; 
and this depends on the diet of the mother, the state of her 
stomach, &c.,—a point to which mothers do not sufficiently 
attend; for, if the mothers were healthy during gestation, 
and would then-keep their stomachs in good order, children 


would rarely cry. They generally cry but little till a month ° 


or two old, ormtill the diseased state of the mother’s stomach 
has disordered theirs.. And they cry, usually, deeause their 
own stomach is diseased, that is, because of flatulence, or, 
as grannies would say, they have the ‘“belly-ache.” Now, 
whatever tends to disorder the mother’s stomach, will soon 
be felt in theirs, and besides the pain they feel, will corrupt 
their blood, retard or vitiate the growth, and sow the seeds 
of disease in the system of the infant. 

I will not here discuss the diet of nursing mothers, farther 
than to interdict pickles, cucumbers, cakes, hot bread, butter, 
fat meat,(and no meat at all is better,) teay coffee, porter, 
beer, green fruit, and all compounds of alcohol and opium, 
and to recommend rye mush, and oat-meal. gruel. and) pud- 
ding, coarse bread, tapioca, sago, potatoes, especially roasted, 
and a plain, simple diet. But directions: touching: diet will 
be given elsewhere, and those kinds of food best in general, 
wall be best.in this case—Let me barely advert, in this con- 
nection; to the practice of giving opium and its various com~ 
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Giving drugs to children. Nursing children. 
pounds to children. I consider Godfrey’s Cordial, and other 
like compounds, to be mest detrimental to children, both as 
to kealth and intellect. It has put many a child to sleep for 
iife, and locked -up beth their senses, and their »pleasunes 
in its torpedic fettets. And then, too, itialways makes chil- 





dren cross. True, it may quiet them for the .time, but, it.at 


the same time throws the nervous system into a feverish 
and irritable state, and thus causes them to cry the harder. 
Eat pickles, so as to make your children cry, and then give 
them /awdanuwm to stop them! 

Nor should children, especially if eross, be trusted much 
with nurses, lest they dose them with this deadening drug, 
to‘lessen their burden. _ But, we will not now enter into the 
nursing of children, but limit our remarks to our original ‘de- 
sign,—that of hereditary descent, or showing how to pro- 
duce them. This subject of nursing children: will be pursued 
in another connection. 

Children ought, I think, to nurse longer than they generally 
do, say till two or three years old, that is, provided their 
mothers are in the right state. I draw this.inference from 
analegies in the animal kingdom; and yet, in the present 
condition of most mothers, weaning the child early, is better 
for both mother and child. 

Above all things, a woman should never nurse one child 
while carrying another, but should wean one at the moment 
when she becomes enciente. And this course is clearly 
pointed out by Nature, because the former usually prevents 
the latter, and the two-concurring together, are almost sure 
to sicken both mother -and child, doubly drain the mother, 
and seriously injure all three. 

It is important to add, that the whole process of bearing 
children, instead of being unhealthy, as is generally con- 
sidered, is the reverse. Women, at these times, might and 
should be better than at others; and their being worse, signi- 
fies that they are not in a condition fit for ‘bearing: either 
maeiy ae talented children. 
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State of the mother’s mind transmitted. Several eases. 





SECTION IiIl. 


CHILDREN INHERIT THE MENTAL CONDITIONS OF THEIR MOTH- 
ERS DURING PREGNANCY. 

“ And when Sarai dealt hardly with Hagar, she fled from her face. And the angel of 

the Lord found ber by a fountain of water in the wilderness, and said unto her, Thou 


shalt bear a son, and he will be a wild man ; his hand will be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him.” —Gew. xvi. 


Ir, as just shown, the state of the mother’s body be impor- 
tant, that of the mind must be at least, equally so. That the 
state of the mother’s mind is transmitted, admits of no man- 
ner of question. A few cases, in addition to those already 
given:—A Mrs. , of L. L, while pregnant, was called to 
the door by the rap of a partial idiot, who insisted on coming 
in, which so excited her imagination, as to cause her child to 
resemble the idiot in looxs, action, and idiocy. Bonaparte’s 
mother spent most of her pregnancy ix the camp and with 
the army. Mary, Queen of Scots, while carrying James the 
First, was terribly frightened by a murder committed in her 
sight, and her son could never endure the sight of naked 
steel. The author knows a lady whose husband under- 
stood and applied this principle, by placing his wife in 
circumstances more than ordinarily pleasant, so arranging 
matters, as to gratify her very much with a visit from his 
father and mother, te whom she was much attached. He 
also arranged his business so that he, and, consequently, she, 
were relieved from cares that had before oppressed them, dis- 
missed those servants whom she disliked, and made it as 
agreeable for her, every way, as possible. ‘I'he resalt is, that 
the child is one of the mildest and sweetest children in the 
world, affectionate, almost devoid of temper, and the delight 
of all who know her, as well as the opposite of her sister, 
who was born before the parents understood this law. Look 
at Ishmael, in contrast. His mother, Hagar, abused by the 
jealous, vindictive Sarai, driven out from the family in which 
she had always lived, and almost famished in the desert, and 

her son a wild man, and “‘his hand against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him.” 
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Effect produced on offsprag by fear in mothers during pregnancy. 





Many readers will, doubtless, remember the terrible mur- 
der committed by a Mr. Purrington, near Augusta, Me,, 
about 1806, on a wife and nine children, the father beating 
out the brains of his whole family with an axe;-(except one, 
who, in escaping, had the axe struck into his back,) and 
then cut his own throat.* ‘This, of course, terribly alarmed 
all the women in the neighborhood, for fear their husbands 
might commit a similar outrage upon them; and the mother of 
a friend of mine, suffered every thing from fear lest she should 
be murdered, and this friend, born soon after, has suffered 
more, she says, than tongue can describe, from fear of being 
murdered, and now, though nearly forty, and compelled by 
her business (a tailoress) to go from house to house, she can 
hardly endure to sleep alone, lays and thinks by the hour 
together how she shall escape if attacked, and is startled 
by the least noise, so as to be obliged to get up and go down 
stairs, and kindle the fire. She says she has a friend, born 
in the same place, and a month or two younger, who is 
afflicted with the same foolish fear, and whose mother suf- 
fered similarly from the same cause. 

The brother of a friend of mine is very much afraid of 
being killed, and when crazy, (his derangement having been 
previously mentioned,) he often exclaims, ‘Oh! don’t:kill 
me! don’t!’’ and with as much anxiety as if he were about 
to be murdered. His father was'a notorious drunkard, and, 
when drunk, would beat and abuse his wife, and try to kill 
her. Once he drew a large knife on her, and when she fled, 
he followed her up into the garret, where she hid herself 
among the rubbish,.so as barely to escape with her life. 
While thus standing in continual: fear of being: killed, this 
son was born; and this same: fear of being killed always 
haunts and torments. him. 


* This Purrington and his relatives, furnish a melancholy instanee of 
hereditary i insanity. One of his nephews recently jumped overboard and 
drowned hinself; one more killed a'child, another, after making several 
unsuecesefal attempts on her own life, finally killed herself by swallowing 
pounded glass; another was \a° renl virigo, would shuke her fist in her 
busban«!’s face, uke the broom to him, and was subject to the moat fright- 


ful ebullitions of anger; and others, inembera of thig insane family, were 
also insane, and on the same organ,— estructiveness. 
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> bis. subject more. suitable for female writers: ~ 





In:Charlesto wn; Mass:, I: sa wan idiotic girly rendered: sach 
bye her mother's having'a severe! and’ Jong-continued : fever, 
by! which'she was confined some three ‘months to her bed,. 
which: terminated only by. the birth of her child:, In the 
same time, she buried two! children in one grave, and had 
other troubles, which, she says, tendered her completely 
miserable: The wife of Rev. Mr. Ji; while pregnant; was: 
denied some gratification, which she took to heart so 
seriously, as to go.away and cry for hours, and could hardly; 
get'over it. Her! son is an idiot; and spends much’ of his 
time away alone crying: Similar facts will be found’ in the 
last few chapters'and the appendix of the work already al- 
lauded to, entitled, “‘ Mental and Moral Quatities Transmissi- 
ble,’ the main theory of which we have already criticised, 
but some of the inferences and observations it contains; 
cannot be: too strongly commended, especially to mothers. 
Written by a mother, and.addressed to mothens, it contains 
whatevery mother, and every young womatrin the land,ought 
to'read); and the author has therefore solicited, and will keep 
for sale, the work at his office. This department of our sub+ 
ject is: certainly more suitable for the pen of woman, who, 
alone; cam have experience in this matter. Could our popu+ 
lar'female writers employ their pens or talents to greater ad+ 
vantage, than by laying this matter fully before the women of 
our country, with that propriety which is natural to: woman; 
informed: by that knowledge with which she alone is: experi- 
metitally familiar? What man knows,..on! this: point, he 
tivest; afterall, learn from:woman. And L call wpon every 
woman in the land tege back to her pregnancy with each 
ehild,; and! then read, in that child; as im her mirror, her own 
states of ‘mind, at thaf\to her child at: least, most! eventful 
period; and then say, whether the: mental condition:of the 
mother does not stamp its impress indelibly upon the child? 
Especially; tet the teader observe children whose fathers have 
drank, and thus, become peor, and, in a, great variety of ways, 
vendered. the: mother unhappy, and,le(t her to. buffet, siugle- 
handed and aldne, the rough waves: of: adversity, andi to: toil 
and struggle, in order to support herself; her'children, and a 
Besoried tusbatid; and he wit! find that the fitst ctfildren born 
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A child that resembled a monkey. » Another that resembled adrunkard. 


before the father had abandoned himself to his cups, or op- 
pressed his wife with trouble well nigh insupportable, have 
better heads, more intellect and moral feeling, and less Self- 
Esteem, Combativeness,. Firmness, and Selfishness, than 
those born after these latter organs were roused.to, un wonted 
activity in the mother, by her troubles, Some of this is un- 
questionably caused by the state of the father; but, admit- 
ting the principle that the condition of the mother’s mind is 
transmitted to the child, these unhappy states. must debase 
and animalize the child. (See remarks on a kindred point, 
in the preceding chapter, sec. 4, and question any mother in 
the land, and the reader-will find no end, either to facts of 
this class, or to the importance of the subject.) 

But, I have inserted these facts maialy to prepare the way 
for a principle presented in the following eases: 

In Watertown, N. Y,, the author saw a child, whose looks, 
actions, and shape of head, bore a close resemblance to those 
of the monkey, The organs, at the root of the nose, were 
immense, Causality was wanting, Approbativeness and the 
animal region were large, and the head sloped back, from 
the perceptive organs to the crown of the head, except at 
Imitation, which was large; and the first position the child 
attempted, was, to catch hold of the table or any thing else, 
and swing by the hands, analogous to the monkey’s climbing 
with its hands. Some three months before the birth of this 
child, the mother visited a menagerie, and was_ particularly 
impressed with a fine monkey, which so engrossed her atten- 
tion, that she could not.keep her eyes from it, and it appeared 








_ equally interested in her. What struck me most, was 


the resemblance of the child’s head and phrenological devel- 
opments to those of the monkey, they being only those of the 
monkey enlarged ; with which, also, its cast of mind har- 
monized. 

About ten miles south-east of Adams, N. Y., the author 
saw an idiotic girl, who talked, walked, and acted very 
much like a drunken person. ‘The father, in aecounting for 
it, said, that about three or four months before the birth of 
this child, he and his wife were riding home on horse-back, 


in the dusk of the evening, when the mother was very much 
45* 
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___ ab Tittetfectaad enn. =" When thet aifterin Rivuttien are teriied / 


frightened, and! thro wer #lindst into ‘a trystetic fit, By seeing a 
diitttkent tai by ‘We ‘side of the* road) Have a fit, ih ‘which 
he tay ahd rolled Back ‘and forth, from: head!to foot. The 
fitst' position into which the child ‘was Known ‘to put itself, 
Was! to throtw itself on its back, and roll’ baek’ and’ forth, 
éXiietly like thi#'drimkard. She walked like him, talked like 
hit, and looked like him: On examining Her head, P found 
large’ Combativeress, Destructiveness, Self Esteem, Pirm- 
Héss, and perceptive and social organs, but small ‘Cansalivy, 
@oniparison, Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientivusness; 
Hope, Matvellousness, and Ideality—an organization which 
Harmonized entirely with her character. 

Dr. Kimball, of Sackett’s Harbor, showed me a lad having 
a‘ spleridid intefléctual lobe, whose mother was calfed, by the 
sickness of her‘httsband, to leave her native’ village’ and go 
to New York. Ori ‘arriving’ there; she found” her Husband 
convalescetit, and; being theré; she staid some’ time, to’ see 
the’ city, with which she was delighted immensnrably, and 
of which she often spoke after her return. Seeing so much 
ofthe world; and of men and things that were’ new to her, 
seemed to give to Her mind a new’ start, and the child) born 
fott months after, was the one alluded to above, prodigionsly’ 
start, and having a towetirig intellectual lobe. Other facts, 
ofa similat bearing, might be stated in any required abun 
dutice, but ‘these will suffi¢e to illustrate out principle, whtielt 
is, that, duting the first font or five menths of gestation; the 
physical system, and the propensities and perreptices, take 
their size and tone, but; that the mental apparatus, and with 
if the reasoning and moral organs, ate formed, and ‘their size 
adjusted, after’ the’ fifth’ month ; and hence, daring the first 
portion of gestation, mothers should take mucli exercise, and 
keep up a full supply of pliysical vigor—the materials then 
most demanded by the embryo; but that, after the fifth or 
sixth month, arid while the top of the child’s brain is form- 
ing, they should study much, and have their moral faculties 
called out in a special manner, so as to furnish an abundance 
of these materials at the time when they are in greatest de- 
mand by the child. , 
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Poof wpon this s@bject. ‘The devetopment of eharneter. 


| This theory is supported by the following concurrent tes 
timony :—First, when causes like those mentioned above, 
atfest or retard the growth of the fetus, about or before the 
sixty month, the propensities and perceptives ate found fully 
developed, white:ttie coronal region is small; and the reverse 
results from opposite conditions: Seeondly, by the formation 
and gtowth of the brai:t, from first to last: At first, its dase, 
only, ts developed, and it forms, not all its parts equally, but 
its base, first, to'which is added, layer after layer, upwards 
and ferwards, as it becomes more and more developed. And 
then, the seull, at birth, is much larger, relatively, at its base 
than at its crown, but tire dop of it grows mueh faster, rela- 
tively, afler birily, than the base; and is developed, not pro- 
Portienally and simultaneously in all its parts, but most 
eoronally. 

Thirdly. ‘The character is successively developed in har+ 
mony with the same law. ‘I'he animal passions are much 
stronrer in children than in adults; because, as shown in 
my work on Teniperance, and also on Education and Self- 
Improvement, the reciprocal relation existing between the 
body and the propewsities, is much more intimate and power- 
ful, than that existing between the body and the coronal re- 
gion. Hence, while in childhood and youth, the body is 
most vigorous, and the reasoning and moral faculties make 
poor headway against Aequisitiveness, Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, Appetite, &c., in middle age, both the basillar 
and the coronal region are strong, but the mental and moral 
gain rapidly on the animal, overtake them, subject them, and 
pass them, causing us to take our highest pleasure in the de- 
cline of life, in things that partake of a moral and an intellec- 
tual cast. Hence, children rarely feel the importance of 
study, till they are fifteen, becanse intellect is yet immature; 
but, taking a new start about that period, it wakes up to a 
new existence, and progresses more in acquiring knowledge, 
extending and deepening the range of thought, and studying 
into first principles, than the whole time before twenty ; and, 
a8 the bodily vigor decreases, mental power and energy i- 
crease. Milton began to rear his eternal monument of fame, 
“ Paradise Lost,” when fifty-seven, and old and decrepit at 
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Death illustrates the subject. Advice to mothers, 





that; and most works of genius, the chief merit of which 
depends on clearness and power of thought, have ‘been writ- 
ten by men whose physical powers, and with them their an- 
imal propensities, were waning, and whose remaining energy, 
therefore, was.consumed by their coronal region. And death 
itself idustrates this principle, by extinguishing the fires of 
animal passion first, and letting those of the intellect and the 
moral sentiments, go out last—thereby rendering our descent 
to the grave much less painful than if torn from life and its 
pleasures, while the appetite for them retained.all its former 
energy, at the same time that it prepares us for that great 
moral change sought by the truly good, in which the moral 
sentiments shall maintain complete sway over the propensi- 
ties—a principle, rich in philosophic beauty, and most bene- 
ficial in all its multifarious bearings on the happiness, of 
man, but more fully demonstrated in the: author's. work on 
* Phrenology applied to Education aud Self-Improvement.” 

I repeat, then, with emphasis, let the moral sentiment: and 
intellect of the mother, be called into habitual and vigorous 
exercise, during the latter stages of pregnancy, by books, 
lectures, and agreeable conversation and associations, at- 
tending meetings, &c., and let every thing calculated to vex 
her, or excite her propensities, or disturb her equanimity and 
serenity of mind, be removed, and her condition rendered as 
agreeable, as wholesome, and as bappy as possible. And 
let husbands remember, that, in this one respect merely, 
they owe a most important duty to their wives and their pos- 
terity. ‘* Be ye wise.” 





SECTION IV. 


MARKS, DEFORMITIES, AND MONSTROSITIES. 


Bur, proving the main principle embodied in the preceding 
section, as well as being proved by it, is the great law, that 
the conditions of the mother during pregnancy, not only 
leave their impress upon the child’s mind, but they also af- 
fect its form of body, so as to produce marks, excrescences, 
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Chiildtemanarked. before birth, . ‘This disbeli¢ved by some physveians. 








extra limbs, deformities; and even monstrosities. The ques- 
tion, whether the state.of the mother produees marks, &c., 
bas long divided the medical world, and has been finally de- 
cided; both aginst if, and against the facts of the case,—a# 
decision that might well excite our surprise, especially since, 
go where we will, inquire of whom we will, we find these 
marks in variety and abundance, corresponding with, and 
evidently. produced by, this cause. 

A physician of considerable science and talent, who resides 
near Philadelphia, after expressing his disbelief in the doe- 
twine, and opposing it strenuously, related the following fact 
in proof and illustration of it:—A woman, some months be- 
fore the birth of her child, wanted some strawberries very 
much, which she could not obtain; and fearing that this 
ungratified desire, would mark her child, and having heard 
that the mark would-be on the child just where she tonched 
her own body, put her hand on her liip. Before the child 
was born, she predicted that it would have a mark, told what 
the mark would resemble, namely, a strawberry, and told 
abhere it would be fannd, namely, on the child’s hip, and le 
and: behold, when the child was born, it had a mark, a mark 
resembling a strawberry, and on i/s hip. He also mentioned. 
several other similar cases, but still maintained that there 
was nothing in this doctrine. I told him that the mark im 
question, and others analogous to it, must have their causes ; 
and asked him what their causes were. He answered by re- 
ferring to the fact, that this whole matter had undergone a 
thorough and most elaborate discussion in Franee, where all 
the facts on’ beth sides that could be raked and scraped from 
all, quarters had been adduced, and the experiment tried on 
preghant women in their hospitals, (of course they were on 
their guard,) but the question was negatived; and by saying 
that its admisyion mvolved an anatomical absurdity, beeause 
there was no possible connection of the mother and child by 
means of which these results could be effected. He added, 
that the Medical Faculty, generally, discarded and ridiculed 
this: doctrine as being both absurd and impossible, and as 
being a reat old granny’s whim, basing their disbelief on its 
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This fact acevunted for by asimal magnetism. A child half fish. 





But, the believer in Animal Magnetism has no difficulty 
in pointing out by what agené these marks and excrescences 
are formed. He sees, first, that particular things in nature, 
and characteristics in men, have each their respective forms, 
adapted to their character, and which they always assume; 
and, secondly, that the feelings of the mother, are imparted 
to the child by means of magnetism, which is the agent or 
principle of life, or rather, life itself ; that, therefore, the con- 
dition of the mother’s mind, that is, her magnetism, her life’s- 
blood and spirit are imparted to the child, and cause it to as- 
sume the shape peculiar to those things which have magne- 
tized the mother, or. whose magnetism the mother has im- 
bibed. 

A fact will illustrate this theory, and also go to prove and 
explain this doctrine. I had it from Mrs. Fowler, of Bur- 
ford, Canada West, a woman of superior natural abilities, 
and an eye-witness of the fact, so that no doubt of its authens 
ticity need be entertained. It was this:—A woman, about 
four months gone, was on a visit to her native town, on the 
northern shore of Lake Erie, and stopped at her father’s. A 
fishing excursion, in a row-beat, and in the night, was pro- 
posed, and which she was persuaded to join. The fish were 
to be caught with a spear, while asleep in the water, and 
were discovered by means of a torch. -The kind of fish 
caugh}, (the name I have forgotten,) have a grissly snout 
that tarns upward and backward, thus forming a kind of 
hook, and often weighs twenty pounds. She took a seat in 
the middle of the boat. A large fish, probably frightened, 
leaped from the water, clear over the boat, and right before 
her face, uttering, as it passed, a kind of snort.or wheeze. pe- 
culiar to the fish when it jumps out of the water, or is cap- 
tured. ‘This frightened her terribly ; so as actually to sicken 
her for several days. Her progeny, when born, proved te be 
a monster, half fish and half human, without a, mouth, but 
haying a\nasal appendage like thatof the fish alluded te 
above. lis lower extremity resembled that,of a‘ fish, and, 
every few minutes, it would spring and. throw. itself‘up.ia 
foot.or more from its pillow, and\at the same time utter the 
same noise made by the kind of fish alladed.to.. Having no 
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y What can be done by magnetism. 





mouth, of course, it could not be fed, and lived only about 
twenty-four hours. Being a monster, it was refused a Chris- 
tian burial, and was interred in the corner of a field. 

Now, as animals can magnetise men, and men, animals, 
did not this fish magnetise the woman, and thereby impart 
to her of that magnetism, which caused it to assume its par- 
ticular form, and which she, of course, imparted to her em- 
bryo, thus causing it to assume a part of the magnetism, that 
is, of the nature, of the fish, and consequently, of its form 
of body. 

And this theory is strengthened by the fact, that the magne- 
tiser imparts of his magnetism to the magnetised, and the 
latter is impregnated with that nature. Thus, being magne- 
tised by one who has a head-ache, or tooth-ache, or rheu- 
matic affection,. will generally cause the magnetiser to ose his 
head-ache, tooth-ache, &c., and the magnetised to receive 
them. Hence, being magnetised by a well person, generally 
invigorates the magnetised, but frequently exhausts the 
operator.* Being magnetised by an intellectual. person 
brightens up the ideas, and quickens the flow of thought; 
and being magnetised by a slow, or an easy, or a good, or a 
bad person, makes the magnetised slow, or easy, or good, or 
bad. That is, the one magnetised, receives of the mental and 
physical nature of the magnetiser. 

I said that animals could magnetise men, and men, ani- 
mals. A friend of mine, last summer, confined a snake in a 
glass box, and tried to magnetise him. At first, the snake 
magnetised him, (the same as charming,) so as almost to put 
him to sleep, and compelled him to desist for the time, but he 
finally magnetised the snake, and thus rendered it perfectly 
tame and harmless, so that it would crawl all over him. In 
vol. iv. of the Phrenological Journal, this doctrine was estab- 
lished and illustrated by the Egyptians’ taming the most 


* Sunderland has discovered that there is. no fluid, and no will in this 
matter. What next? Any thing, every thing that will furnish boasting 
timber, and a new name every month, which few can understand. “Is 
not this great Babylon which I have builded, by the strength of my 
power, and for the glory of ay majesty?” How many of his new dis- 
coveries has he discovered over again, that is, discovered to be wrong ? 
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Further remarks upon maguetism. A person with an extra thumb. 





venomous of serpents. Now, put together these two facts, 
that the magnetised partakes of the nature of the magnetiser, 
and that animals are capable of magnetising mankind, and 
the explanation ef the above monstrosity is easy, The fish, 
as it darted past her, threw off a powerful charge of magne- 
tism, as the torpedo does when disturbed, which was imbibed 
by the woman, and imparted to the child, and its thus par- 
taking of the nature of the fish, caused it to assume, in part, 
and as far as it partook of the magnetism of the fish, its 
form of body, and to spring from its bed, and make the noise 
made by the fish. 

The story of a monster in Connecticut, half snake and 
half human, went the rounds of the papers some years ago, 
and came well authenticated: still, 1 wonld, not endorse it, 
though it was like others that admit of no manner of doubt, 

This theory is intreduced, not because it is fully adopted, 
but, because it explains these and kindred admitted facts bet- 
ter than any other, and shows that the embryo might be so 
related to the mother as to receive marks and deformities 
from her mental and physical conditions.. But, be it true or 
false, the point at issue, namely, that marks and deformities 
are of frequent occurrence, and caused by the mother’s state 
of mind, cannot well be doubted. Nor do physicians who 
dispute this doctrine, pretend to deny its facts. They are 
compelled to admit them, and yet they evade them by saying 
that they are anatomically impossible. This arguing against 
facts, and to prove that facts are mot facts, is quite a task. 
True philosophy says, 

“Seize Truru, where’er ’t is found, 
On christian or on pagan ground.” 


But, to. proceed with our facts. At Frye village, in Ando- 
ver, Mass., the author saw a Miss Eliza Chickering, who had 
an extra thumb, resembling, with the true thumb, a lobster’s 
¢elaw. Its jot and muscles cause it to work inwards, so as, 
‘with the thumb proper, to be a close imitation to a lobster’s 
claw; and; during her youthful days, it and the thumb were 
of a bright red, like a boiled lobster. The history of it, as 
given by her mother, is this:—She bonght a large, fine .lob- 
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Marks and deformities caused. Wm. H. Brown. Additional facts. 





ster, while enciente, and left it for a moment, when it was 
stolen. She was disappointed in the extreme by the loss, and 
could not replace it; and this lobster’s claw on her daughter's 
hand was the consequence. Of late, it has lost its redness. 
She will, doubtless, be kind enough to show it to those who 
are curious to know more of it. 

Now, this exereseence, and all marks and excreseences, 
including monsters, must have had some appropriate and 
sufficient cause. What is that cause, if not the one ascribed 
to it, namely, that law by which children inherit the’ mind 
of the mother, by means of. whigh impressions are made on 
the body ; but for whieh law, the mother’s mind could have 
no effect upon the child’s mind. The general action of this 
law is unquestionably beneficial, and even indispensable, and 
the evils and monsters sometimes resulting from its action, 
are produced by its violation, thay is, by the mother’s being . 
in an unnatural state of mind, and one which néed not occur. 

Wm. H. Brown, mentioned at the close of sec. 2;chap. iii., 
tells the story of his having a mark on one of his legs re- 
sembling a mouse, and that his mother, while carrying him, 
was in a room in which a mouse was confined, which they 
were trying to kill, and which jumped up under her clothes, 
frightening her terribly. 

In Phitadelphia, I met a young lawyer, in a part of whose 
forehead, and running up into his hair, was a dark, dingy- 
colored mark, clevated, and ‘coyered with short hair, which 
he said his mother supposed was caused by her being much 
frightened, while carrying him, by a mouse. 

An aunt-in-law to the author, while riding out with her 
sister, saw some-strawberries spilled by the side of the read, 
which she wanted very much. But her sister, who was 
driving, only laughed at her, and drove on, turning a. deaf 
ear to her entreaties to stop, and to her apprehensions that 
the child would be marked. The child was marked, on the 
back of its neck, with a cluster of red spots, in shape resem- 
bling spilled strawberries. 

My father relates the following as having occurred in my 
native town. A woman rode bya tree full of ripe wild 

46 . 
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Longing after butter. Griffis. Mark of fire. Mask of wine. 


plums, common in that region, which she craved very much, 
but. which she could not obtain. Her child, born some 
months after, had a fleshy appendage hanging from the 
thumb, resembling a wild plum, and hanging by a stem of 
flesh. 

A pregnant mother, in Hanover, Mich., longed for butter, 
which could not be obtained, it being in the winter, and 
there being more emigrants than eatables. Her child was 
born with a running sore on its neck, which yielded to none 
of the remedies applied to it, till the mother remembered her 
disappointed longing after butter, and anointed it with butter, 
by which it was soon cured. “This case is to that of Mrs. Ks 
and child, mentioned in chap. vi., sec. 4, what a physical 
sore is to the moral one of loving liquor. 

James Griffis, an old neighbor of the author, with whom 
he has hoed corn, and for whom, driven team, and rode horse, 
many a day, was wont to show us boys the cherries on his 
arm, which almost covered it, caused, as his mother sup- 
posed, by her disappointed longing after that fruit. 

Dr. Curtis, the young, bit gifted lecturer on Physiology, 
who furnished the case of the erying idiot, mentioned in the 
preceding section, relates the case of a woman who wit- 
nessed, from a distance, the burning of Pennsylvania Hall, 
and whose son, born some three months afterwards, has a 
spet whieh resembles a flame of fire streaking up in different 
places; and several highly interesting facts of this kind will 
be fownd stated in the work, already mentioned, entitled 
** Mental and Moral Qualities Transmissible.” 

Joshua Coffin relates the following of one of his playmates, 
whose face, neck, and, | think, whole body, were spotted, as 
if some liquid like wine, had been spattered on him. His 
mother accompanied her husband, a deacon, to town, to pro- 
cure wine for communion, a taste of which she wanted very 
much, but for which she durst not ask. On going home, the 
cork got ent, and the wine was spilt all over her new white 
dress. The mortification caused by soiling her dress, and 
the disappointed longings after the wine, marked her child 
with the spots alluded to. A Mrs. Lee, of London, Canada 
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A thumb. The child resembling a snake. Other cases, 





West,* witnessed, from her window, the execution of Burly, 
from the jail window, who, in swinging off, broke the rope, 
and was precipitated to the ground, with his face all black 
and blue, from being choked. This horrid sight caused her to 
feel awfully ; and her son, born three months afterwards, and 
now some twelve years old, whenever any thing occurs to 
excite his fears, becomes black and blue, or livid-like, in the 
face, an instance of which, the author witnessed. 

The author’s wife says she has often seen the thumb of an 
infant, a younger playmate of hers, preserved in spirit, and 
found among the mesentery, it, having been separated from 
fits stump before birth. Some months before the birth of this 
child, the mother saw a thumb cut off by a-stroke of the 
axe, by which her feelings were wrought up to the highest 
pitch of pity. 

About 1760, a woman in Brookfield, Mass., on going to a 
hen’s nest in a basket, for eggs, as she was putting her hand 
down into the basket partly before she looked, was shocked 
and terrified, so that she fell back and fainted, by seeing a 
large snake that had curled itself up in the nest and swal- 
lowed all the eggs, and which hissed and darted towards her 
hand as she was putting it down. ‘Two months afterwards, 
she bear a child, the eyes and lower part of the face of which, 
and especially its mouth, resembled a snake. It made vio- 
lent motions and a hissing noise, resembling those of the 
snake in the basket, on account of which it was bled to death 
by Drs. Honey wood and Upham. 

About ten years ago, in Waterbury, Vt., there lived a 
young man who appeared as if intoxicated, supposed to have 
been caused by his mother’s seeing a drunkard while carry- 
ing him. His intellect was good. 

In Wookstock, Vt., several years ago, a pregnant mother 
visited a menagerie, and became deeply interested in the 
animals she saw. Some five months afterwards, she gave 


* Dr. Lee, her husband, furnishes a striking illustration of the descent 
of the mathematical powers, which were remarkably strong in him, and in 
some of his brothers, were yery marked in his mother and her brothers, 
and in her father and his family, whose names were Hall, and who emi- 
grated from near Norwicli, Conn. ‘ 
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The son who turned his back to his father while speaking to him. = 
birth to a. monster, some parts.of which resembled one wild d 
animal, and other parts other animals. It died soon after. 

There is a child now living in Boston, whose countenance > 
bears such a remarkable resemblance to a monkey, as to-be a 
observed at once. The mother visited a.menagerie while 
pregnant, and while there a monkey jumped upon her. i 

Another fact illustrative of this principle, was told me in 
Vermont. About 1798, Hezekiah B., of H., Vt., a very pas- 
sionate, blustering man, and very angry, when angry, but k 
soon over, becoming deeply exasperated by something his . 
wife had done, came into the house at a door opposite to 
which -his wife was kneading bread, her back being towards ¥: 
ithe door, and emptied a most abusive vial of wrath and - 
sputter upon his wife; who, turning round to reply, was so ” 
overcome by her feelings, that she choked for utterance; and ’ ¥ 
for one hour she kept kneading that bread, so choked by the 
overflow of her feelings, that she could not speak; her back, S 
meanwhile, being turned towards the door, and from her le 
husband. Three months afterwards, her son Solomon was 
born ; and though he has always lived in the house, and de 
worked on the farm with his father, and has a wife and hi 


child there, yet, till he was thirty-five years old, he never 
spoke the first word with him. Finally, one day, being at 
work in the field with him, and wanting very much to ask ch 
him a question, he involuntarily came up with his face to- 


wards his father, and turning short around, so as to present . 
his back to him, and then walking from his father, he made 
out to speak to him, for the first time in his life. And now, al 
whenever he addresses him, he turns his daeck to him, for in fo 
this way only can he speak to him, though he has tried his th 
utmost, all his life, to do so while facing him, but all in vain. pr 
When a boy, he sat peaceably on his father’s knee only once. 

in Bridgewater, Mass., about forty years ago, a pregnant te 
woman longed for a lobster, which she could not obtain. pe 
Some months afterwards, she gave birth to a child resem- tn 
bling a lobster, especially in its hands and mouth. It could {6 
never endure fresh air, and they therefore kept it covered up he 


closely in bed for several weeks, when it died. Bathing it 
often in salt water; would probably bave preserved its life. nie 
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. around, while eating, to see if he was not making his ap- 
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James Copeland. Mrs. Dyke. Mrs. Butler. 





James Copeland, 44 years old, is below par in intellect, 
and under guardianship, and quite inferior to both parents in 
intelligence. He is ‘good natured, quite mechanical, and 
very fond of whittling; understands how to do most kinds 
of work, but is quite show, and very particular to have every 
thing in proportion and order; can count money but poorly, 
and does not put the cash value to any kind of property, 
though he distimguishes between good and poor cattle, and 
looks behind him while eating, probably fifty times each 
meal. His parentage on both sides, is good, and his idiocy 
and looking behind him when eating, were caused by his 
mother’s fear lest she should be surprized by an idiot that 
lived near her, who often tried to frighten her. At table she 
usually sat with her back towards the door, ang often tufted 


pearance. She apprehended the fate of her son, before he 
was born. James’ father has a mark on the inside ofshis left 
leg, resembling a string of sausages. 

I saw a man in West Randolph, Vt., who was somewhat 
deficient in mind and body, occasioned, as is supposed, by 
his mother’s being frightened and thrown from a wagon 
some months before his birth. 

Mrs. Dyke, a feeble, nervous woman, who had borne no 
children, though she had been married twelve years, was 
pregnant; but a gun being fired under her window, she 
sprung up, exclaiming, “‘'That broke my back!” Some 
months afterwards a child was born, with its back-bone actu- 
ally broken—dead, of course. The father went to my in- 
formant, a lawyer, to get a writ to take up the one that fired 
the gun, whom he had cautioned no to fire it, lest it should 
produce abortion. 

Mrs. Butler, of Williamstown, Vt., was the town bully for 
twenty-three years, and whipped every man in it who op- 
posed or offended her. She was a strapping great woman, 
tremendous in point of strength, and was fined some $500: 
f6r assaults and battery on men. All who knew her, fearéd 
her. Her only child is a fool, and very fierce and ferocious, 
and now confined in a cage, mostly under ground, chained, 


and fed as if a pig. His strength is tremendous—so great, 
46* 
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Tpfluence of starvation and success in business on offspring, Club-t01. 





that he will hold a crow-bar out straight, with one hand, by 
grasping it at one end, + 

A woman in. H.,, Vt., longed for a calf’s. liver, while preg- 
nant, and her child, when born, resembled a liver in the face, 
and had its ribs separated and turned out. It soon died. 

A busband and wife moved to Sharon, near Lake George, 
while it remained an unbroken forest. Having no neighbors, 
they got out of provisions the. first year; and before they 
could raise any, they could barely obtain sufficient sustenance 
to support life, and that by eating roots, boiling bark, &c. 
Their child, born under these circumstances, and now living, 
is the very picture of despair—poor, dyspeptic, hypoy, and 
feeble in both mind and body. But they had put in a large 
ofp of wheat, which the influx of emigration enabled them 
to sell at great prices, so that they had abundance, and 
cleared some $3000 in one year—every thing going prosper- 
ously, Their next child, born under these auspicious cir- 
cumstances, is a fine, manly, strong, noble-looking, energetic, 
and highly talented man, and a real steam-engine for driving 
through whatever he undertakes. His mother told him the 
cause of his brother’s debility, and charged him to let him 
want for nothing. 

The author has heard a case stated, in which a pregnant 
woman. having company, and wanting some veal, and not 
finding any one to kill a calf as quickly as she wanted, took 
hold herself, and attempted to cut its throat, but did net en- 
tirely sueceed, by which her child was badly marked, but 
the particulars have escaped me. 

Mr. , of W., Vt, is club-footed, produced by his moth- 
er’s being thrown from a wagon before his birth. His second 
child was born some three months after he had injured his 
foot, which. his wife dressed and rmbbed daily. The other 
children were not thus marked, though their mother feared 
they would be, and suffered every thing in consequence. 
Her other children she feared would be marked, but the one 
that was mal-formed, she did not fear would be. So it seeins 
that the mere fears of mothers that their children will, be 
marked, do not affect the. matter, or rather, mothers seldom 
mark those they fear they shall. 
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A child that resembled a cat with its head beat in. 





The following comes so fully authenticated, as to leave no 
doubt of its truth. Magnetism will explain it: see the theary 
and facts adduced in this section. 

A Mrs. ——, living iw H., Vt., loved a cat very much, and 
the cat reciprocated this attachment. . That is, one had mag- 
netized the other. She lived in a house with an old woman 
who disliked the cat, and would frequently enuff it off the 
table, and out of the way. Many a family quarrel was oc- 
casioned by one’s liking the cat, and the other not. At 
length she moved away, but the poor cat was not taken. 
Her husband went back for the balanee of their things, and 
his wife charged him over and over again, and with great 
earnestness, to bring the favorite cat. On going for his things, 
the cat was sick. The old woman told the husband that the 
cat was sick and pining, and refused to eat, and advised bim 
to kill it. Fimally, be took it out behind the barn, and beat 
out it brains. On going home, his wife, the first thing, ac- 
cused him of having Filled the cat. He denied it repeatedly 
and positively, and she as positively asserted that he had 
killed it, and thrown it out back of the barn; for, said she, J 
felt the blows, and saw the mangled cat thrown out behind 
the barn, and took on terribly after her favorite cat, so as to 
be almost beside herself. Her child, which she carried at 
the time, when born, resembled a cat, in the looks of its 
head, with its brains knocked out, or head beat in; and died 
in a short time. 

Another case, of a boy’s putting a coal of fire on a turtle’s 
back, and its running after a pregnant woman, and. her 
child’s being deformed, occurred in a neighboring town. 

The author of this work knows a little girl who has a 
mark illustrative of this principle, and has seen several 
cases, both in Boston and wherever he goes: and so will 
every close observer meet them every where, and among all 
classes, though most frequently among the rich, probably be- 
cause their mothers were rendered the more susceptible by 
being nervous. Some more recent medical authors have 
openly avowed this doctrine, and Dr. J. V. C. Smith, the 
able editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, a 
liberal and highly scientific medical work, recently avowed 
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Facts are wumerous. . ‘The belief is general. 





it in a conversation with the author, and cited cases to prove 
it. 2 

But there is really no end to facts of this class, incontesti- 
ble, irresistable facts, establishing the great principle already 
laid dowu, that the state of the mother’s mind affects the 
child’s form of body, even far enough to produce marks, 
mal-formations, and monstrosities. 

But, is it either necessary or desirable to multiply facts of 
this kind? especially; since they are so numerous and palpa- 
ble, that those already given will, doubtless, suggest analo- 
gous ones, to every reader. And the more so, as the policy 
of this work is, not to swell its pages with all the facts that 
might be collected on every point, facts that scores of volumes 
could not contain, but to state the doctrine clearly, and bring 
forward a few cases, as illustrations mainly, of such a char- 
acter, that the reader will be able to recall many other simi- 
lar ones as having occurred within his knowledge, and leave 
the remainder to the memory of the reader. 

And then, too, the belief is general, and pervades all 
classes of the community. What husband, who has the 
true feelings of a husband, but exerts his utmost energies to 
get for his wife whatever she longs for; and who does not 
know, that things, at other times injurious, if longed for, are 
harmless, and even beneficial. Not that 1 would, by any 
means, encourage the whims of pregnant women, or facili- 
tate their taking this advantage of their husbands, but, I 
would have real longings, those that are too strong to be sub- 
dued by force of will, gratified. 

‘*‘But,” say the doctors, ‘“ this point being admitted, still, 
its promulgation will render all our women miserable merely 
with fright, fearing lest any unusual thing they see, should 
mark their children. Rather keep them in ignorance of this 
principle, and deny it stoutly, so as to quiet their fears.” But, 
for one, I should pursue a very different policy, in order to 
attain the same end. I should tell women the facts of the 
ease, and let knowledge put them on their guard. I do not 
believe in falsifying, even in cases like this, but advocate the 
doctrine that Trura will do good. . Properly to fortify mothers 
on this point, is, to spread light, so that they may know what 
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How to prevent marks, &e. - Strengthen the nervous sysiem. 





to do, and what to expect. Besides, to make women believe 
this doctrine, that these things do not mark their children, is 
atterly,impossible; for, the whole community, high and low, 


intelligent, (not learned,) and ignorant, believe the doctrine; 


and compelled either to believe in the doctrine, or else deny 


the evidence of their own senses—to disbelieve what they see 
and feel. Hence, since this fear cannot be prevented, let it 
be properly directed. Let them know what, conditions will 
prevent their feelings from marking their children, and how 
to,avoid feelings likely to do injury. 

But, by another method séil/, should 1 advise mothers to 
avoid ‘these evil consequences—namely, by strengthening 
their nervous systems, by air, exercise, and preserving and 
invigorating their health. It is not the strong, healthy, and 
robust, that mark their children, but the weakly, the jfidgeity, 
the nervous, and those easily impressed, that is, easily magne- 
tised. But, if.our women would follow the advice given in 
the preceding section, so as to keep up a full tide of health 
and vigor, they would seldom mark their children, because, 
they themselves would seldom be impressed with these for- 
eign influences, but would generally resist them. 





SECTION V. 


THE OLDER THE PARENT, THE MORE INTELLECTUAL AND THE 
LESS ANIMAL, THE CHILD. 

“ The Fox once boasted over the Lioness, that she produced the most young. ‘Ab 
but mine are Lions,’ significantly retorted the Lioness. re 

Ciosety allied to the doctrines tanght and the asinsiale 
presented in the preceding sections, is the general law, that 
the children of young parents are more animal and less intel- 
jectual and moral, than the children of the same parents born 
after the parents become older. The law grows out-of. the 
aetions of two other prineiples already stated, namely, that 
the physical and mental conditions of parents, while becom- 
ing parents, affect those of their children; and that the ant- 
mal temperament predominates in youth and adolescence, anil 
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Effects of immaturity in parents on their children. A proverb. 





the mental, later in life, neither of which will probably be 


called in question. If, as already fully shown, children in- 


herit the qualities possessed by their parents when they were 
born, and if the young. generally have stronger propensities 


’ and weaker intellect and moral feeling, relatively, than those 


in the prime of life, or a little -past it, or than they do after 
maturity, compared with before it, to which the experience 
and observation of every reader will bear testimony, then of 
course, children born while their parents are young, that is, 
during the reign of the animal nature of the parents, will ne- 
cessarily be more animal and less intellectual and moral, than 
those born during the reign of their intellectual and moral 
faculties. 

Moreover, young persons are immature, in both body and 
mind ; how, then, can their progeny be otherwise than green, 
and animal at that? I do not believe any person is mar- 
riageable before 25, unless it be some precocious, green-house 
plant, or sonie consumptive shoot, not marriageable at all. 
Can the weak bring forth the strong, or the unclean, the 
clean, or the green, the ripe? Do not, my young friends, rush 
headlong into marriage, but wait and ripen, and the longer 
it takes you to ripen, the better. Some, those from long-lived 
families especially, are not sufficiently matured for marriage 
till 35, and many an old maid is abandoned because on the 
wrong side of 30, when, in fact, she is but just marriageable, 
and will remain so for fifteen years or more. If parents be- 
come parents while yet witd, coltish, impulsive, full of fun 
and frolic, and swayed by propensity, how can their children 
be otherwise than animal in mind and body? From 35 to 
50 is a better period of life than any previous; and children 
born during that period, are the better, because born then. 

This doctrine is sustained by facts, as well as founded in 
correct principles. In every portion of the country, and 
among different nations, 1 have met with a proverb variously 
expressed, signifying that ‘ the shakings of the bag make 
the finest meal,” or that the youngest children are the smart- 
est. And not only is this proverb in the mouth of the mass, 
but it is sapported by the parental history of every man dis- 
tinguished for either talents or moral worth, Franklin men- 














. ent. If my memory serves me, the father of Ben. Johnson 
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Franklin. Joh Exceptions where the health of parents fails. _ 
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tions that he was the youngest child of the youngest child of © 
the youngest child for five generations in succession! And 
what increases the interest of this fact is, that his being the 
youngest of the youngest, was on his mother’s side, from 
whom, mainly, he unquestionably inherited most of his tal- 


was 72, and his mother considerably above 40, when this 
illustrious son of genius was born. I care not, however, 
whether it be the youngest or the oldest, so that the parents 
are fully matured, both in body and mind; and use the terms 
eldest and youngest mainly to signify the age of the parents 
at the birth of their children. Nor do I believe a distinguish- 
ed man or woman can be found, whose parents, at their birth, 
were not thirty or upwards. 

But this law is modified by the following important excep- 
tion, namely, where either parent, or both father and mother, 
labor under any chronic disease, which continues to grow 
upon them, so as gradually to weaken their constitutions 
more and more, as each successive child is born, then the ta- 
bles are reversed, and the eldest becomes the smartest, because 
he has the strongest constitution. ‘And this is doubly true, 
if the disease afflicts and debilitates the mother. Other tri- 
fling modifications of this law doubtless exist, but they are 
trifling compared with the value of the law itself, and its 
practital bearing on the period most suitable for marrying. 
And I warn the young, not to hasten to perpetrate marriage, 
both on their own account—because it exhausts them, espe- 
cially by consequent animal indulgenee, besides loading them 
down with the cares of a family, when they want their time 
and energies for growth—but doubly so, on that of the children. 
I de think it a great crime, and one that ought to be inter- 
dicted by law, if any ought, (and it is punished by the laws 
of Nature,) for young people to rush headlong into marriage, 
and beget children, while they themselves are children, yet 
in their teens. I recently examined a family of children, the 
first two of which were spindling, loosely put together, puny, 
delicate, and though endowed with memory, yet were want- 
ing in judgment; but the youngest child was the strongest 
in body, and the smartest in intellect; and on expressing my 
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‘ 4 Parents should bring forth no more children than they ean provide for. 








' Pedi prise at the difference, and asking after the age of the 


mother, I- found she had married at 19, and was an old 
woman at 28. The law ought to forbid marriages to take 
place before the parties are twenty, | should say twenty-five. 

Closely connected with this subject, is that.of the nwmber 
of children’ born. Our families are generally too large for 
their means. T'rne, in rich families, where they could be 
better supported, they have but few; owing to the general 
debility of mothers; but poor families, so poor that the pa- 
rents can barely scrape together sufficient bread and potatoes 
to keep their children from actual starvation, go on to mul- 
tiply to the number of ten and twelve, which compels them 
to put out their children to a trade very young, to be de- 
prived of all privileges of informing their minds, and perhaps 
to sell papers, or steal, fora living. If a farmer had but a 
few acres of pasture, barely sufficient to keep one cow well, 
how foolish for him to turn in four or five cows, all of which 
must then starve, and the whole of them would give less milk 
for his family, than one would, if well fed. I maintain that 
parents are under the highest moral obligation, to produce no 
more children than they can support abundantly, and furnish 
with all the materials required for mental or physical im- 
provement or comfort. 

Besides, is it not infinitely better to have one lion, than a 
dozen foxes?) What parent would not rather beget one 
Webster, than a score of common men ? I say, let abundant 
pains be taken with each child. Let no more be produced, than 
can be fully and faithfully attended to, from before the germ, 
till they are thirty. Let this be made a matter of separate 
aitention, as if it were, what it in fact really should be made, 
a special business of parents, and the greatest work in which 
they can engage. Let each child be so begotten, carried, 
born, trained, and educated, that he may be and enjoy, all 
that a benevolent and an all-wise Gop originally constituted 
and enabled man to be and to enjoy. Let men be “co-workers 
together” with God, in the great work of multiplying human 
beings stamped in the image of God, both intellectually and 
morally. Oh! when will men learn wisdom—learn how to 
fulfil the great end of their creation ? 
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‘SECTION VI. 


EFFECTS OF MARRYING BLOOD RELATIONS, 


Tue principle that crossing the breed, is the ohly way to 
prevent the stock from deteriorating, and the best means of 
improving it, is as familiar to every farmer in the Union, as 
the way to mill. Who does not know that sheep, cattle, 
horses, swine, and even fowls, and all kinds of animals, run 
out, unless crossed by the introduction of foreign males or 
females; that when they breed “ in and in,” as it is called, 
the young are fewand feeble, and those that live to grow up, 
are every way inferior. But, introduce a new rooster. to 
your brood of hens every year, and every egg will hatch, or 
contain a chick; and so of other animals. So, also, even 
grain will not grow well, if sown on the same soil from 
which it was reaped. 

That the same principle of crossing the breed, applies to 
man, and produces evil consequences to the children of blood 
relations, is perfectly evident, both from the facts of the case, 
and from the very nature or arrangement of parentage. 
Thus, every human being on the face of the globe, is com- 
pelled, from this detaand in Nature for crossing the breed, to 
have two parents, four grand parents, eight great grand pa- 
rents, sixteen ancestors of the fourth generation back, thirty- 
two of the fifth; two hundred and fifty-six of the eighth; 
thirty-two thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight of the fif- 
teenth; almost one million and fifty thousand of the twen- 
tieth ; nearly one thousand seventy-three million of the thirti- 
eth; 1,104,893,771,696 of the fortieth; and 1,131,411,222,- 
216,704, of only the fiftieth generation back, all of every 
one’s ancestors for fifty generations, amounting to the incon- 
ceivable number of two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
two billion, seven hundred and forty-nine thousand, nine 
hundred and fourteen million, two hundred and fourteen 
thousand and forty-six, (2,362,749,914,214,046 !)—a multi- 
tnde, verily! which no man can number, no mind conceive! 
That is, the blood of this vast host is running in the veins of 
every _ mortal, and that, reckoning back only fifty 
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generations! What then, as each generation doubles the 
number, must it be in a hundred generations, which would 
carry us back to about the Christian era, perhaps only about 
one-third of the age of man!* Hence, in the very nature 


: 


* Let us consider this matter, in the descending scale. Take the ten 
children of John Rogers, and suppose them to have, on an*average, five 
children each, and each of these, five more, and so on for thirty genera- 
tions, except allowing eight each to the eighth, an estimate that will prob- 
ably fall short of the fact, as the Rogerses generally have nearer tens than 
fives. This will give him five bundred and two grand children, six 
thousand two hundred and fifty descendants of the fifth generation only ; 
thirty-one million, sixty-five thousand, of the tenth generation, (more than 
the whole population of Great Britain;) ten billion, three hundred and 
twenty thousand, three hundred and twelve million, and five hun- 
dred thousani, (10,320,312,500,000,) of the twentieth ; and one hundred 
sixty-nine trillion, one hundred and forty-thousand, two hundred and 
eighty-eight billion, seven thousand eight hundred and twelve million, 
five hundred thousand, of the thirtieth generation, (169,140,288,007,812,- 
500,000.) And then, by adding all the intermediate sums together, you 
have the number of his descendants in thirty generations, supposing, on 
an average, each of his ten children has five, and each of every genera- 
tion has five, except the eighth, who are allowed to have eight. But let 
them have ten apiece, and he will have had a hundred grand children, a 
thousand great-grand children, ten thousand (quite a little army) of the 
fifth generation, a hundred thousand (an army for Bonaparte) of the 
sixth, a million of the seventh, and a hundred thousand million of the 
tenth, or present generation ; ten hundred thousand million (or more than 
the present entire population of the globe,) of the eleventh generation, 
and ten trillions of the twentieth generation (some three hundred years 
from now;) and ten hundred thousand quadrillions, of the thirtieth 
generation. This estimate is probably too large; perhaps the other is, 
but it goes to show the rapid ratio in which the human family increases, 
and how. vast the number of those who, in all coming time, are to be 
born of each reader who has, or may have, children that live to have 
other children, and also how vast the number that die with every one 
who dies without issue. Some errors may perhaps have crept into the 
above enumeration, yet there is no calculating the amount of happiness 
which it is in the power of parents to impart to mankind, by becoming 
the parents of healthy and virtuous children, rather than of those who 
are vicious ; for, be it remembered, that the character of every parent in 
this vast line of ancestors is transmitted to every one of these descen- 
dants. Who can look at this subject in this light, and not shudder at the 
inconceivably momentous consequences necessarily attached to becoming 
parents! 
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of the case, there must be crossing of the breed, and to an 
inconceivable extent, from which, let man learn not to marry 
blood relations. 

But, to the law and to the testimony of facts let us next 


appeal, and, in this appeal, I again quote our former contrib- 
ator, Joshua Coffin. 


* will now relate such facts as came under my own observa- 
tion, concerning the consequences of breeding in and in, or, in 
ather words, marrying blood relations. Whatever may be the 
cause, the fact is undeniable, that those families who are so foolish 
as to intermarry with blood relations, very frequently, if not 
always, degenerate, both physically and mentally. Independently, 
therefore, of the divine inspiration of the laws of Moses, they are 
founded on strict physiological principles, which we should do well 
always to bear in mind, as they cannot be violated with impunity. 

“N. P., of W., Mass., a fine-looking and intelligent man, of 

ood sense, mariisd his own cousin, and what a set of children! 
One of them is clump-footed, another has but one eye, and all 
three of them are very weak in intellect, small in person, and 
have heads shaped like a flat-iron, point turned downward, flat on 
top, and their chin making the point. 

‘When engaged as a school-teacher, in M., Mass., in 1829, I 
had several children, among them two sons, by the name of E., 
whom I could not help noticing especially. One of them was 
nearly an idiot, and the other son was not to be compared to 
either the father or mother in point of intellect. On returning, 
one evening, from visiting the family, I inquired of my landlady, 
if Mr. and Mrs, E. were not blood relations; she said yes, they 
were cousins. I told her I thought so, solely from the fact that 
the children were so deficient in intellect. On stating this fact to 
Dr. Wisner, pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, he made 
the following observation:—‘ Do you recollect, Mr. Coffin, that 
singular-looking man, that comes to my church, that has the 
St. Vitus’s dance?’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘his parents were cousins.’ 
His name I do not recollect ; you never saw such a Jooking object 
in your life. He appeared not to have any command over any 
muscle in his whole body. I could mention several other cases. 
For instance, a family in N. B., Mass., where were a number of 
foolish children, whose parents were cousins. The Rev. Mr. Duf- 
field, formerly of this city, told me that he knew of two or three 
families in the interior of this state, who, for the sake of keeping 
their property among themselves, have married ‘in and in’ for 
omen generations, till their posterity are nearly idiots. ‘There 
is a family in E. D., in fact, there are several families of the 
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name, who have intermarried so often, that there is one or more 
idiots in almost every branch. In fact, no point is better estab- 
lished than this, that breeding ‘in and in’ deteriorates the race 
of men and the breed of cattle, both physically and mentally,.i. e., 
if mentally is applicable to animals. 

“Those young men, therefore, who wish to have intelligent chil- 
dren, must obtain intelligent women for wives, who are not blood 
relations. I often think of the lines of Savage— 

‘No tenth transmitter of a foolish face, 
No sickly growth of faint compliance he, 
But stamped in Nature’s mint of ecstasy.’ 

“Dr. F. A. Pinckney, of Keywest, told me that he had seen 
many of the inhabitants of the Bahamas, and that all of them were 
deformed in body, and deficient and dull in intellect. He had never 
been there, but had understood that the specimens which he saw 
were but fair representations of the inhabitants of the islands. 
They generally have large heads, are employed in the meanest 
occuputions, and have not capacity enough to take the lead in any 
pursuit. Dr. P. understood and supposed that the cause of their 
physical and mental infirmity was owing to intermarriage, and to 
that only. 

**Dr. P., also spoke of a family in the town of P. in N. Y., 
(12 miles from G.,) where the parents were cousins, and all of 
the ten children were fools ; he also mentioned several other cases 
now forgotten. 

“The J. family at C. S., affords some melancholy cases of the 
bad effects of intermarriage. 

“C.H., of N., Mass., a clear-sighted, shrewd man, married his 
own cousin, lost three children while young, have four (1841) 
living, eldest 14, all under mediocrity, parents sound ; the father 
died in 1837. 

“Mr. E. S. and wife, of N., Mass., were own cousins, both of 
them of sound, strong mind, and firm nerve, and sound health ; 
he died, Sept., 1840, aged 75, of rheumatic fever. His wife is 
now living; had seven daughters and one son; three daughters 
deranged, (two of them dead), the rest of feeble health, and very 
nervous—a good family. 

“H. L., of N., Mass., married his second cousin, has one 
daughter of 14, nearly an idiot. I do not know the condition of 
the rest of the children. 

“T. A. married his cousin’s daughter, had five girls, (no boys,) 
two were complete cripples, and very deficient in intellect—almost 
idiots—one was quite so—one daughter was married, and died 
childless—the other two married—the children of one of them 
are apparently below mediocrity—do not know about the children 
of the other 
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“Mr. P. P., of B., married his second cousin ; their oldest 
child is too deficient in mind to take care of himself; the other 
children are not what are called bright, though fair. 

“Dr. H. W., of B., N. H., now of B., told me that he knew 
of four men, who had married cousins, each of whom had a fool 
for a child. The other children were below par. 

“Mr. N.G., from D., N. H., said that he and his mother counted 
about twenty-five families in D. who had intermarried, and of ail 
their children, not one could they remember of ordinary capacity. 

“1 was told that a Mr. P., of Me., married his own cousin, 
Miss W., both now dead, leaving five boys and three girls,— 
two girls and three boys blind—parents’ eyes good. 

“J. L. A., of N., married a cousin’s daughter, has three chil- 
dren, apparently healthy, but heavy-minded. 

“R. D., of B., Me., had for his first wife his cousin’s daughter, 
a Miss G., of H., N. H., their oldest child, a boy of 18 years,— 
lame in the hip,—the other two of feeble health and failing. 

“ Dr. C., of N. M., N. H., son of Prof. C., married his cousin, 
Miss B., of U., Mass., had two children, both dead,—Dr. C, 
died 1840, in N., Mass., having lately removed there—bis widow 
is at her father’s. 

“J. P., of W., (now dead,) married his own cousin,—of their 
children, one died an idiot, two sons died at the age of 23, of 
feeble bodies and irritable minds, and one girl has diseased eyes. 
Some of the boys are club-footed, wry-necked, &c. One daugh- 
ter, married (lately, to a cousin, I think)—he lived a year or 
two, then died—had one child. 

“Mr. E., of M., Mass., married his cousin—had five daughters 
and three sons. One of the daughters is an idiot of so painful a 
sight, that the parents board her out (on Cape Ann.) Two of the 
other daughters are foolish—the other two are weak—one son 
weak-minded—has been made lame—one son ran away with 
some of the town’s money—the other son is a worthy, upright 
man, but unfortunate in all he lays his hands to. 

“S. L., of N., married his cousin, Miss S. A., they were 
second cousins,—that is, their parents were own cousins—had 
eight sons and two daughters—all living (1841)—two sons and 
one daughter are unable to walk, and are hauled about in carriages 
made for the purpose,—their younger child is deaf and dumb, 
besides being born like the others mentioned. A. L. once told 
me that he was born well, and that, in early years, he lost his 
sense of feeling in his toe joints, which afterwards beeame numb, 
and, in process of time, to use his own expression, they “ lapped,” 
and so it was, joint after joint, upwards in his arms, as well as his 
toes and legs, till every joint was affected in his whole frame. 
Perhaps he was about twenty when he became utterly helpless, 
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and ee took to his carriage—the others grew lame im the same 
way. J., though now twenty-two or three, can walk a little. 

- ev. Mr. B., ppnore clergyman in B., N. Y., married his 
own cousin, Miss B . of N., N. J.,—her health hep declined, 
though sound before—had two children,—both are dead. 

“ A Mr. (name not known,) of W., M. county, N. Y.,. married 
his cousin, had many children, all crippled, none could walk, 
all bright. 

“Mr. D., of O. county, married his cousin, had thirteen or 
fourteen children—all are dead but three, and those are in bad 
health. The father became deranged some years before be died. 

“Mr. W. H., of M., married a cousin—bhas had several chil- 
dren—do not know their condition—the mother has been deranged 
for many years in the Charlestown Asylum. 

“T. C., of P., married his cousin ; their only son is an idiot— 
have six daughters of ordinary minds—I think I understood that 
they all bad a hard squint in their eye, taken from their mother. 

“ Judge C., of H., O. county, N. Y., was married to a cousin, 
had several childsen, died idiots—of the two now living, but one 
can be said to have common sense. 

“Mr. N. S., of N., married his cousin,a Miss Pettingal,—they 
are not over bright, and their children are decidedly under bright, 
and are a by word. 

«“ Mr. J. O’B., of P., married his cousin, H. O’B., of B., Me., 
and lived a year and a half afterwards, and died in 1839. 

* E, M. married his cousin, M. A. M., both of G., Me., moved 
to the West, (Ill.,)—she died a few days afier giving birth to the 
first child. 

“The Bradstreets and Grants of G., Me., bave intermarried, 
and | am’told the children show it. 

“ N. and S. W., of T., brothers,—one married his cousin, his 
ebildren are full of mishaps, feeble in body and mind, blear-eyed, 
&e. The children of the other brother are upright, manly, hand- 


some people.” 


A valued friend of the author’s boyhood, fell in love with 
his cousin, (the fathers of both being brothers, and the 
mothers of both being sisters,) but was opposed by the whole 
family, and ‘‘Combe’s Constitution of Man” was put into 
the hands of the girl, and what he says on this point was 
shown her, and he was remonstrated with, in order to break 
off the gateh, but to no purpose. They married. Nearly 
three years elapsed before the birth of their first child, which 
liyed but fifteen minutes, He was told, beforehand, that, 
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either he would have no living children, or, if he had, they 
would be almost certain to be deformed, or deficient in ‘intel- 
lect. 

In the town of A., the author was handed a letter, in a 
very prompt, polite manner, by the son of the P. M. After 
he had left the room, ‘‘A very smart boy, that,’’ said I. 
“ How old do you think that boy is?”’ said one present. 
** About ten years,” said 1. ‘“ He is seventeen,’”’ was the re- 
ply; ‘“‘and he has a brother as small in proportion.” ‘Then, 
were not his parents cousins?” said 1. ‘‘ ¥es,” was the an- 
swer. 

Directly across the road from the tavern where I put up, 
in Adams, Jefferson county, N. Y., were two idiots, the chil- 
dren of cousins, whose heads I examined. They barely 
knew how to chew and swallow; but not how to feed them- 
selves nor walk. The head of the eldest, some twenty years 
old, measured but nineteen inches, not more than that of an 
infant a year old ought to measure, and the other but seven- 
teen ; and one of this unfortunate family had just died, a to- 
tal idiot, and another some time before. Only one of the. 
children escaped either idiocy or death in infancy, and. that 
one had barely sense enough to get along; both parents were 
intellectual. 

In D., Pa., I was called upon by a very anxious mother, 
who was wealthy, and had lost all of her children but two, 
which were very feeble, their muscles lax, waists yielding, 
and they generally sick. She married her cousin. 

Dr. Kimball, of Sackett’s Harbor, states that there is a 
partial idiot living some three miles east of that village, who 
commits to memory with astonishing facility, yet cannot 
take care of himself, and is flat. His parents were cousins. 

A Professor in a New England college married his cousin, 
and has several clump-footed children. Pity he had not 
Jearned the evil consequences of marrying his cousin, 
along with his literary lore. He was ‘“ penny wise and 
pound foolish.” ; 

I have been informed that the inhabitants of Martha’s 
Vineyard have married “in and in,” till many of them ate 
dlind, deaf, dumb, and deformed, and some, all. My in- 
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formant said she knew two blind girls whose parents were 
cousins, and though both parents heard and saw well, yet 
their children were blind. 

A lady whom I met in Boston, in 1841, said, that, while 
living in a neighboring town, she was struck with the curi- 
ous speeches of some of the school-mates of her sons, as re- 
ported by the latter, and on inquiry, found that they were 
flats, and that their parents were cousins, Inquiring further, 
she ascertained that four couple in the town had married 
cousins, and that more or less of the children of every couple 
were simpletons. 

Another lady, in 1843, related cases that occurred in a city 
near Boston, in which the children of cousins were below 
par. 

A lady furnishes the following :—‘ Mr. B., of W., married 
his first cousin, and had two children, both deaf and dumb. 

“Mr. L., of W., married his first cousin; children two, 
both blind. Mr. L., of W., married his cousin; has one 
child only, deaf and dumb, and cculd not walk when four 
years old: J.H., of W., married his first cousin, children 
two, both natural fools. 

“Mr. D., of C. E., married his own cousin, children three, 
all hermaphrodites. 

“S$. H., of P., married his first cousin, nae three children, 
all nateral Sole; so much so, that they cannot talk, and 
have to be fed with spoon-victuals, because they have not 
sense enough to chew their-food. ‘The youngest of the three 
is twenty-seven, and cannot walk, but sits on the floor, and 
hitches along a little. 

“ Mr. H. married his cousin, has seven children, one of 
which was only about half-witted. 

“D. L,, of W., married his own cousin, and has nine 
children, two of whom are incapable of any kind of labor, 
act like drunken persons, and have the St. Vitus dance to 
such a degree, that it destroys all control over their muscles. 
Two other children show a marked deficiency of intellect.” 
She adds, “I know twenty other cases, where the parents 
were first, or first and second cousins, whose children are 
quite below par.” 
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I know a whole family of eleven children whose parents 
married cousins, to keep property in the family,—a mean, 
miserly, despicable motive surely, and, though they kept the 
property together, yet one child was a éofal idiot, and. most 
of them were dull. The next generation, actuated by the 
same mean, penurious motive, have mostly pursued the 
same course, and thus, married double cousins, that is, 
cousins have married the children of cousins; and if the 
idiocy of the offspring do not run out the property, family, 
and all, then Nature’s laws may be violated with impunity. 

To this list of facts, any required number might be added, 


but I forbear. A principle supported by almost every mar- - 


riage of cousins, will not probably be questioned; and if so, 
let Lawrence, Combe, and Walker be consulted. I grant that 
we sometimes find the children of cousins passable, but these 
cases occur where the parties do not take after the parent by 
whom they are related, but where each takes after some 
ather parent-or grand parent, in which case, less injurious 
consequences may be.apprehended, but, even then, there is 
danger. A vigorous intellectual and physical organization 
in- the parents may modify this result, yet, in'such cases, the 
children will be far below either parent. 

The laws of Moses, also, forbid the marriage of those who 
are ‘near of kin,” because, doubtless, such marriages result 
unfavorably to offspring. Every one of those laws, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, are based on physiolegy, 
and forbid what is hurtful in itself, and recommend what is 
wholesome in itself. Thus, they forbid the eating of swine, 
the fat of meat, and also the blood, because, probably, 
pork is mostly faé, and fat meat is hard of digestion, and in- 
jurious, and so of blood. So; also, frequent ablutions are 
required by the Mosaic code, because, doubtless, bathing 
frequently is so eminently conducive to health. For a simi- 
lar physiological reason, in all probability, does it forbid the 
marriage of blood relations, namely, because that marriage 

_is, in itself, so detrimental to offspring. Nor dol doubt but 
this marriage of cousins is injurious to husband and wife, as 
to health, and as to contentment and length of life, but this 
is a surmise merely. 
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This point bears somewhat upon a point agitated by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, namely, 
whether a widower should be allowed to marry his first wife’s 
sister. Such a marriage, probably, violates no physiological 
or mental law, and is therefore right; and, to boggle their 
brains, and divide the churches, and waste so much wind 
and ink on a matter not wrong in itself, and productive of 
no evil consequences, is to be wise in non-essentials. 

The marriage of other near blood relations is governed by 
the same laws, and attended with the same evil consequences, 
which follow the marriage of cousins; and the nearer the re- 
lation of parents, the worse for the offspring. 





SECTION VII. 


SUMMARY; OR CONCLUDING INFERENCES AND REMARKS. 


First: All great men are from a long-lived parentage. 
Washington’s mother was found at work in her garden when 
eighty-two; and died at eighty-five. Franklin’s parents 
were aged. O’Connell is from a very long-lived stock, and 
in his prime now when he is past sixty. Charles G. Finney’s 
father lived to be about 84, and mother above 80; anda 
brother of his father is now alive, and considerably above 
90. De Witt Clinton’s ancestors were long-lived, and also 
distinguished for talents. Those who settled New England 
were generally long-lived, and to that cause, m no inconsid- 
erable degree, is to be attributed our national greatness 
and talents. John Quincy Adams’ great grand father lived 
to the age of 93, and father 91; and so of Dr. Bowditch, Car- 
lyle, Dr. Johnson, Webster, and a host of others. Nor do 
I know a distinguished man who is not. Indeed, that very 
condition of physical strength already shown to be absolutely 
necessary to sustain a very powerful brain, also gives and 
accompanies longevity. 

Secondly: Every thing depends on the women of the na- 
tion. As they are, so are future generations; and nothing 
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is more certain, than that our women are not what they 
should be. Woman is what man makes her. It is her 
nature thus to adapt herself to the wants and tastes of 
that sex, on pleasing which, all her hopes depend. She is 
easily moulded—is ever ready to girt her waist, or to pad it; 
to stay within doors, or to go much abroad; to talk sense or 
nonsense ; to work or play; to be extravagant or frugal; to 
be prudish or familiar; serious or gay, &c., &c., according to 
the demand of the matrimonial market. And for man to re- 
quire at the hand of complying woman, whose very nature 
is, to adapt herself to him, that which injures her, mentally 
or physically, is not only to injure her, but also to injure 
posterity, and thereby, to injure himself, by deteriorating 
his offspring. And I tremble for my race, in view of the 
present prevailing taste in this particular. She is required 
to fit herself to become a foy—to be interesting and accom- 
plished—rather than to be useful. And our young women 
generally, are above work, or else ashamed of it—ashamed 
to be seen in a working dress; or to soil their hands, es- 
pecially by domestic labor. At this rate, our nation will be 
a nation of no workers; and when this occurs, wo be unto 
both parents, and children, and our nation? Let woman labor 
more, and sit and sew less, and ¢ake all possible means to 
cultivate her physical energies. 

Thirdly : Our factory system requires modification. While 
it might be made one of the most delightful and healthy.oc- 
cupations our women could follow, I fear that it is seriously — 
injuring the health of our female operatives; and this is cer- 
tain to weaken future generations, both physically and intel- 
lectually. Our operatives, generally, as I have found them, 
are a superior class of women. I find as good heads and 
bodies at Lowell, as any where else, but a ten years’ con- 
finement and slavish servitude in the cotton-mill, is enough 
to break down the health and spirits of almost any one. 
They are required to work too hard, and for too many hours, 
and in rooms over-heated, or allowed too. little time for recre- 
ation, (and, of this, woman requires a great ainount,) and 
are crowded together by the dozen in small rooms, usually 
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The aristocracy of birth and wealth contrasted. 





heated to suffocation, and poorly ventilated, and then but 
half paid for thus ruining their constitutions ! 

Now add to this injurious effect of the factory system on 
the health of the female operatives, the fact that New Eng- 
land is soon to become the great manufactory of the world— 
is soon to be studded all over with factories, and to employ 
female operatives by the million, (Lowell alone employs about 
10,000, and I should think all the factories in New England, 
of, at least, in the nation, would equal a hundred Lowells, 
and employ a million female operatives,) and if this system 
be calculated to injure them in their relations as mothers, no 
tongue can tell the amount of damage thereby done to the 
nation; and, though we may gain wealth to the purse-proud 
capitalist by manufacturing our own fabrics, we shall lose 
what all the wealth of Christendom cannot make good ; for, 
to have a million women constantly wearing out their health, 
and thus unfitting themselves to transmit strong minds, in 
strong bodies, to future generations, and to have these causes 
continue to operate on the flower of New England, the flower 
of America, is to render wretched, or to ruin, five millions 
of their offspring, and twenty millions of their grand chil- 
dren, and to debilitate countless millions of their posterity ! 
And all this, in two or three generations! What, then, 
will be the amount of injury occasioned to our race, by the 
continual operation of these pernicious influences on every 
generation of our beloved country—weakening the first, en- 
feebling the second, thinning the ranks of the third, burying 
most of the fourth, and so injuring mankind more and more 
as time rolls on! And all to fill the coffers of a few rich 
capitalists, and to curse their children by leaving them rich! 
This subject, indeed, deserves the attention of both the 
philanthropist and the politician; yet who, but the phrenolo- 
gist, thinks of it? 

Fourthly: The aristocracy of family or birth, is far supe- 
rior to that of wealth. The latter has notaing for which to 
recommend itself, but the cunning, extortion, oppression, and 
over-reaching, by which that property was acquired. And 
yet this, ay, this is the Great Mogul, before which, high and 
low, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, and last, though 
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Aristocracy of blood. Let individuals trace and record their ancesiry. 





not least, saint as well as sinner, bow, as to a god. Our 
psalms and hymns require some addition; and the Episco- 
palian service needs a new prayer, to be said daily by all 
the other denominations, commencing in this manner: 

“Oh Thoy Almighty Dollar! Thou art the Creator, the 
Preserver, and the Governor of us all. In Thee, in Ture 
alone, we live, we move, and have our very being. From 
Thee we derive all that we have and are, and to Thee we 
look as to our only Hope and Salvation. ‘To obtain Thee, 
we expend every energy of our bodies and souls, and even 
lie, and cheat, and rob; for, Thou art our all im all, our only 
hope and portion, here and hereafter,” and closing with, 
* And to Thee, oh Thou Almighty Dollar, Thou Lord our 
God, shall be the power, and the kingdom, and the honor, 
and the glory, as it was, is now, and ever shall be, amen 
and amen.” 

But the aristocracy of blood, has. some shadow of merit, 
though, unfortunately, these ancient families distinguished 
themselves for their physical courage, or pride and despotism, 
but rarely for goodness or talents. Still, the aristocrat of 
blood, will mingle with, and speak to, the common people, 
and does not feel contaminated by being in their presence; 
but the mushroom aristocrat of wealth, whose fathers worked 
by the day, or, like Jacob Barker, once obtained a living by 
wheeling soap-fat and ashes in a wheel-barrow, value no 
one, marry no one, associate with no one, and look at no 
one, whose worth is not his wealth; and rich fools and 
knaves are honored and feasted, while the poor and honest, 
are neglected and despised ! 

Fifthly: Let every individual trace his ancestry as far 
back as possible, on all sides, and record all the results he can 
obtain, as to their ages, occupations, characteristics, weak- 
nesses, diseases, and whatever can be ascertained concern- 
ing them; and let every pregnant mother, record her feelings, 
states of mind, and all that may probably affect her child; 
and let that child be informed of as much on these points as 
will warn him of evil where it may be apprehended, or en- 
courage him where circumstances are calculated to encourage 
him. _ let every reader catechise his parents and grand 
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The value of information respecting ancesters. Barrenness. 





parents as to all they know of his ancestors, and record it in 
the family Bible, or among some sacred family archives, for 
his posterity. 1 would give, at this moment, $500 for the 
information that my grand mother, who died within the last 
five years, could have given me before her faculties failed. 
But it is buried forever. Snatch, ye who can, from oblivion, 
all that old people can tell you of those from whom you de- 
rived your mental and physical existence.* And no tongue 
can tell, no mind conceive, the value of such records, to 
enable future ages to arrive at correct conclusions in regard 
to the subject matter of the preceding pages—a subject merely 
broached even, in this work, and concerning which, a vast 
amount of information is yet to be treasured up—information 
which shall enable parents to control the characters, and, 
therefore, the destinies, of their children, with as unerring 
certainty as that with which the expert marksman controls 
the direction, distance, &c., of a rifle-ball, or as the laws of 
gravity, control the motions of the planetary system; for, be- 
yond all question, this matter can be reduced to the certainty 
of an eract science. Laws have been shown to govern this 


matter, and if so, their action is as certain and as uniform, . 


as those that govern any other department of Nature. And 
facts, bearing on these points, which may be communicated 
to the author, will be thankfully received. 

Sizthly: I am often consulted by husbands and wives 
who are unfruitful, or who have but one child, and wish for 
more, to ascertain by what means this to them extremely 
desirable end can be secured; and as it may be of use to 
some readers, and is really demanded in a work like this, I 
will offer a few suggestions touching this subject. In cases 
where barrenness is caused by constitutional obstructions, I 


*I cannot commend too highly, “Shattuck’s Family Register,” pub- 
lished in Boston, and designed to record all that can be learned of the 
names and qualities of ancestors, as well as the health, weight, expenses, 
sayings, &c., &c., of children; and also deeds, contraets, and all family 
papers, required to be kept. And the author is turning his attention to 
some formula of this kind, to be published within a year, to constitute a 
family record of organs, characteristics, &c., &c.,—such a register as the 
preceding pages would require. 
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Directions to parents who are barren and wish for children. 





have nothing to say, for these cases belong properly to the 
physician ; but, happily, these cases are extremely rare. But 
I believe its most frequent causes, are the physieal debility of 
one or both the parents; and this is the most easily removed, 
namely, by restoring the physical powers. Of course, air, 
exercise, and a highly nutritive and rather stimulating diet, 
if the system will bear it, continued for a month or two, will 
be found to favor this end. So will sage tea, oysters, and 
the white of an egg, taken without being cooked. The cold 
bath, and abundant friction with the hand, especially at the 
small of the back, will be of especial service, the first, by 
invigorating the whole system, and the latter, by stimulating 
the very parts the action of which is most required. These 
are among the most important directions that can be given. 
Pepper and spices, taken into the system, may aid. Being 
magnetized, will be found most beneficial, especially if the 
organ of fruitfulness, located at the lower portion of Self 
Esteem and Approbativeness, and close by the newly dis- 
covered organ of Modesty, and partly between the two for- 
mer, be magnetized ; and so will rubbing the cerebellum at 
the proper time previous. Dr. Buckland’s Physiology, con- 
tains several other valuable directions, which I shall copy in 
my work on Amativeness, already mentioned, in which I 
shall prosecute this subject somewhat further and more spe- 
cifically. The doctor recommends the Lucinia cordial very 
highly, but with what propriety I know not. My principal 
direction here is, to increase the general tone and vigor of the 
body, by air, exercise, and whatever physiological means this 
end can be secured. But, fortunately, those weakly parents 
who could not have healthy children, have very few, espe- 
cially that live; and this is wise, and prevents our world 
swarming with miserable, poor, puny, sickly scions, that 
cannot enjoy life themselves, nor promote the happiness of 
others. And I warn many of the young women of the pres- 
ent day, that they must necessarily be childless, because top 
weak to bring forth children strong enough to live. I also 
warn those who wish to “be fruitful and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth,” that they must preserve their health, under 
penalty of barrenness, and also inarry healthy companions. 
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‘The true exposition of original sin. Qualities often pass one generation. 
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Seventhly: In the principles embodied in this work, we 
find a consistent, philosophical exposition of the doctrine of 
Original sin, or transmitted depravity. We see how it is, that 
the qualities of our first parents have infected every son and 
daughter of Adam, and will continue to do so forever, Nor 
is there any other original sin than that which is transmitted 
by this law; and it is strange that this, the only true version 
of that doctrine, has not been adopted by the Christian world, 
and appliea to the improvement of mankind. This principle 
shows how it is, that God visits the iniquities of the fathers 
upon their children, unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate him, but shows mercy unto thousands (of 
generations) of them that love him, and keep his command- 
ments; as well as shows how to obviate, in part, the viru- 
lence of this original sin. ‘That doctrine is true. Children 
do suffer, and necessarily so, for the sins of their parents and 
ancestors, and are also “ partakers of their holiness;’’ and 
the former is but a consequence of the latter—the latter the 
law, the former, the effects of its transgression. 

Eighthly: Qualities often pass one generation entirely, 
but appear in the second or third, or even more remotely. 
The following, in addition to those already presented, will 
be sufficient, as illustrations of this law, to prepare the way 
for our inference. 

Three of the children of Mr. Randall, of Woodstock, Vt., 
{one now dead,) have a little hole close to, and just before, 
the ear, resembling those bored by Indian and American 
womer, in which to insert vanity rings and trinkets in the 
ears of their this-to-make-them-fair-and-lovely daughters, 
with which to help catch beaux, &c. It often discharges 
when these children are unwell. Neither Mr. R. has it, nor 
his father, not even its sign, but a sister and her children, 
have it. His paternal grand father had it, and so have 
several others of this family. In this case, this peculiarity 
has skipped over two generations entirely, and appeared in 
the third in one, and in the second and third in the others. 
The flaxen lock, mentioned in chap. iii., sec. 2, skipped over 
some members of that family entirely, but re-appeared in 
their children. 
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The Kimball family. Application of the subject. 





“It is a little singular,” says Dr. Kimball, “ that, in. the 
genealogy of our family, every other generation has had twins, 
as far back as I am able to trace them. My brother, of the 
sixth generation since our family landed, has twins; my 
grand father Kimball, of Stonington, Ct., the fourth genera- 
tion, had twins; and my great grand father Kimball, of Ips- 
wich, Mass., of the second generation, had twins in 1693. 
Of the generation before him, I have not a full account, but 
as far as I have, there were no twins. I cannot learn from 
what part of England, Goodman, Henry, Thomas, John, and 
Joseph came, when they settled in Ipswich.” 

In fine, having shown that all the physical and mental 
propensities or elements, are hereditary, are transmitted from 
parents to children, one, two, three, four, five, six, and more 
generations, and though they often skip one or more genera- 
tions, running under ground for several generations, only to 
re-appear in others; the inference is both analogical and in- 
contestible, not only that they have been transmitted ever 
since the creation of man; but also, that they will cantinwe to 
be transmitted as long as our race exists—a conclusion not 
only strengthened, but actually established, by the transmis- 
sion of love of money,*cunning, devotion, &c., &c., from 
Abraham, throughout the whole Jewish nation, down to the 
present time—a principle which, while it unfolds the princi- 
pal instrument or means for improving and reforming man- 
kind, augments the responsibility of becoming parents, be- 
yond all conception, by showing that the conditions and 
qualities of the parents of the present generation, will be 
stamped, in a greater or less degree, upon all their descend- 
ants, down the long stream of time, till our world itself grows 
old and dies. 


The Application of this whole subject to the Improvement of 
the Race ; including Causes of its Degeneracy. 


If, as already seen, no laws of hereditary descent had 
existed, that is, if the progeny had no resemblance to its 
parents, acorns might have produced fishes, or elephants, or 
stones, = beings; and the products of mankind might 
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How the law of resemblance is modified. Sameness in the first generations. 








have been any thing, every thing, or nothing, as it happened. 


But, a matter so infinitely important, has not been left to, 


chance; it is governed by fixed and invariable laws of cause 
and effect, the operation of which causes the progeny to re- 
semble its parentage ; by which uniformity is impressed on 
the nature of man. 

But, if the law which causes children to resemble their 
parents admitted of no modification, and allowed no changes 
to be introduced, it is self-evident that every member of the 
human family must have been exactly alike in stature, in 
looks, in talents, and in every conceivable point of view. 
To prevent the occurrence of a monotony so absolutely in- 
tolerable, nature has kindly allowed changes to be intro- 
duced, first, by allowing circumstances, climate, education, 
&c., to alter the phrenological developments of mankind, 
organization and temperament included, together with. the 
character; and secondly, by causing that the various con- 
ditions of parents, while. becoming pareuts—their states of 
body and mind, &c., induced by changes in their circum- 
stances—should be impressed upon both the mental and the 
physical conditions of children. The necessity for some law 
to allow the introduction of changes of this kind, is apparent, 
else, farewell to all hopes of improving mankind. But, these 
changes are allowed, and the range thereby opened up for 
both the improvement and the deterioration of mankind, is 
incouceivably vast and infinitely multifarious; admitting no 
limits in either, and also embracing most of those causes 
now operating both to deteriorate and to perfect mankind. 

During the first few generations after the creation of man, 
a very considerable sameness must have characterized the 
whole human family, because sufficient time had not yet 
elapsed to allow those causes already specified, including 
intermarriages, to diversify the race. But, as mankind mul- 
tiplied and spread abroad upon the face of the earth, new 
modifications and combinations of character were induced 
by diversities of climate, education, language, diet, associa- 
tions, occupations, circumstatces, changes that affected pa- 
rents before the birth of their children, wars, and other simi- 
lar causes innumerable, producing new modifications of char- 
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liow the great diversity in the human race has been produced. 





acter and combinations of faculties and temperaments in 
nations, masses, families, and individuals. These new char- 
acteristics were then propagated by intermarriages, often on 
a national scale, such as Persians marrying Caucasian wives; 
the Romans, Normans, Danes, &c., overrunning and inter- 
marrying with, the aborigines of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; ithe creole system now operating so extensively 
throughout the new world, by the intermarriage of the In- 
dians and Spaniards at the southern extremity of this conti- 
nent; that of the Anglo-Americans and Negroes in Central 
America, as well as of the French and Americans in Louis- 
iana and Canada, and others that have been ocenrring econ- 
tinually all over the world, and in all ages. By the com- 
mingling of these new characteristics, other new combina- 
tions and modifications of character were produced, which 
again re-combining with others also new, produced a host of 
others, only again to widen and augment as time rolls on, as 
long as man exists. The subjugation of the Indies and 
China by the English, will open a new vein for the produc- 
tion of new phases of character, and produce physical pecu- 
liarities hitherto unknown, which, instead of dying with 
those individuals or generations in which they originated, will 
not only live and spread throughout the couniless millions 
of their descendants, but also form new bases or causes, the 
product of which will be phases of character and kiyds of 
talent now unknown and inconceivable to mankind. And 
what is more, the same principle of augmentation already 
shown to appertain to the number of parents and descend- 
ants, applies with increased force to the number of new 
properties now being brought forth, and hereafter to be 
brought forth by the operation of this prolific principle. Not 
that new primary elements or faculties are to be produced, 
but that new combinations of existing ones, new modifications 
of temperament, new conditions of organization, and conse- 
quently, new products of mind and character, including new 
forms of disease, new deformities, new virtues, new vices, 
&c., &e., induced by favorable or unfaverable conditions of 
parents while becoming parents, and by other causes innu- 
merable continually occurring to modify the characters of 
children. 
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No two persons exactly-alike. Illustration. 





Indeed, it may with propriety be said, and in the fullest 
sense of the term, that every child born differs from every 
member of the human family, and that no one individual 
that ever has lived or ever will live, has ever been, or ever 
will be, exactly like any other individual that ever has lived 
or ever will live. Who has ever seen two persons exactly 
alike in countenance, size, voice, motion, shape, and other 
merely physical qualities? Who believes that two ever ex- 
isted, or ever will exist, thus precisely alike in physical con- 
ditions merely? Noone. And, surely, the diversity existing 
among mankind touching mental qualities—opinions, feel- 
ings, the order and character of thinking, expression, desire, 
&e., &c., to the end of the whole chapter of human charac- 
teristics—is infinitely greater than that appertaining to their 
looks and other merely physical conditions. Nor is the in- 
ference unphilosophical, or even questionable, that every 
item of diversity now existing, or that ever has existed, or 
ever will exist, has had or will have its cause. Indeed, suffi- 
cient proof has been brought ferward in the preceding pages, 
to warrant the inference, that hereditary influences cause 
most of this diversity. Education and circumstances of 
course produce a small portion of them, but all that is radical, 
and primitive, and constitutional in man, and consequently 
by far the major part of this diversity, is the product of 
hereditary influences. 

To illustrate this whole matter. The first child produced 
by the union of a Caucasian and an African parent, was a 
mulatto, differing in color and form of body, and in cast of 
mind and tone of feeling, from all other members of the 
human family. Nobody like him, either mentally or physi- 
cally, had ever before existed. .His children then intermar- 
ried, perhaps with whites, perhaps with blacks, and pro- 
duced children unlike either parent or ancestor, because 
compounds of two parents the like of one of which had 
never before existed, and therefore the compound of this 
unique parent with one unlike himself, necessarily produced 
another sui generis ; and their intermarriages, others pos- 
sessing a mixture of qualities never before exactly equalled, 
or if equalled, the conditions and circumstances of the pa- 
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laheriting diseases. The mother of Zerah Colburn. 


rents and all the ancestors of these two, were not_exactly 
alike. The same may be said of all creoles. Every mu- 
latto differs not only from all creoles, but even from all other 
mulattoes, and of course from every one of the five races, 
And this principle applies to every member of the human 
family, past, present, and prospective; and hence, mainly,, 
the diversity of the human character and physiology. 

Let us apply this principle to diseases. The author knows 
a family of children who inherit consumption from one -pa- 
rent or grand parent, insanity from another, and a physical 
deformity from a third. Can it be otherwise than that this 
new combination of several diseases, should produce in their 
children physiological characteristics now unknown, as well 
as new forms of disease? And are not these new pathological 
conditions and diseases almost certain to combine with other 
forms of disease, by their or their descendants intermarrying 
with others who inherit hereditary tendencies to other dis- 
eases? thereby producing still other forms of disease to 
which mankind are now strangers. And what end is there 
to facts coming under this head, but assuming, in the detail, 
every possible amplification, phase, and diversity, as they 
flow onward to generations yet unborn? Fortunately, how- 
ever, when cases like this come together, the family runs out, 
and all inheriting this complication of diseases, die.* 

Take the following among the innumerable throng of facts 
in point. The mother of Zerah Colburn—a highly intelli- 
gent, thorough-going, business woman—while carrying her 
son, was Weaving a piece of diaper which required great 
study. She tried and tried, thought and studied, day after 
day, till, becoming completely puzzled, she was about to give 
it up, when one night she dreamed it all out right, and the 





* How beautiful that arrangement by which those who are too weakly 
in body or mind to enjoy life, die without issue, and often before they are 
capable of becoming parents. Frequently, when children die, it is be-~ 
cause they have inherited either so much disease or feebleness, that life 
would be a burden to them and their posterity. Hence, nature renders 
many mothers childless, or rémoves their children by death, to prevent 
our world being flooded with miserable, diseased wretches, that can 
neither enjoy life themselves, nor transmit any thing but disease to off& 
spring. 
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Calculation in Cotburn. ; Depravity. 





next morning prosecuted her work successfully in accordance 
with her dream. In weaving this kind of manufacture, it 
requires a given number of threads to appear on the right 
Side, and a given number to come upon the other, according 
to the figure to be woven. This involves mathematical cal- 
culations more and more complicated, according to the figure 
produced. In making these calculations, Mrs. C. so exer- 
cised Calculation and some of the other intellectual faculties, 
as to leave them strongly impressed upon the mind of her 
unborn son; and accordingly, as soon as he could talk so as 
to connect ideas, he would stand by the hour and calculate 
half audibly, thus :—T wo of this, and four of that, and three 
of that, will make so much of that. At the age of six years, 
he was taken through our country, England, and France, as 
a show, and would solve, off hand, any mathematical prob 
Jem whatever that could be asked him. Whether any of his 
children possess this quality or not, I do not know; but from 
what we have seen in preceding pages, they or their children 
most assuredly will inherit it, and in an extraordinary de- 
gree; by which a new phase of character will be introduced 
into the human family, to widen as it descends, and perhaps, 
as in the case of the mathematical talents of Enoch Lewis, 
to become augmented in future generations by its exercise in 
the parents, and to combine with other characteristics simi- 
larly introduced, but of every possible diversity, thereby 
involving innumerable and truly wonderful phases of char- 
acter, combinations of talent, and shades, or rather ranges 
of feeling, and also ideas, principles, modifications of thought, 
and capabilities for discovering new truths now unseen by 
man, greater in richness and variety than it is possible for 
us to conceive. 

Much is said of the depravity of man—of its aggravation, of 
its ever varying forms and inconceivably multifarious phases. 
But, has vice yet reached its acme? Has human depravity 
yet put on its last hydra head of monstrosity and hideous va- 
riety? Itrow not. If it be not yet in its infancy, it is only 
because the principles urged in this work are about to be un- 
derstood and applied to the production of virtuous qualities 
in the embryo, instead of, as now, sowing seeds of wicked- 
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Vices of parents appear in the children. Choosing companions. 





ness in the first stages of existence; or rather, along with the 
existence itself, tares with and in the wheat at generation.. 

To illustrate. Let us suppose one parent to be licentious, 
and the other, revengeful; their progeny must necessarily 
inherit the licentiousness of the one, and the vindictive spirit 
of the other, combined. Let these children marry others noted 
for other forms of depravity, and ¢heir progeny will be disfig- 
ured with vices caused by the blending of all the vices of all 
their ancestors, only to be re-augmented by indulgence, and 
transmitted in a more aggravated, odious form, to countless 
throngs of their posterity yet unborn. And these heart-sick- 
ening results are augmented by the fact that birds of a feath- 
er flock together—that those who are sinful prefer to marry 
those who are sinful. But, fortunately, here also, as in the 
transmission of diseases, death steps in and cuts off the sinful, 
and therefore the wretched violators of the laws of virtue, 
and their posterity after them, cease to multiply. Virtue and 
length of life are sworn friends, but the twin brother of vice 
is premature death. Infinitely better that they die, and their 
children or children’s children be cut off, than that they mul- 
tiply and go on to add sin to sin, and consequently, suffering to 
suffering, sowing tares of wickedness and bitterness through- 
out the world. Let them die, but-let those who wish to live’ 
or leave a name and a race upon the earth, obey the laws of 
their physical and mental being! Let, also, those who wish 
their posterity to be happy, be careful both whom they mar- 
ry, and into what family. If any of the members of a given 
family tread in the paths of licentiousness, or dishonesty, or 
any moral deformity, ‘‘ be not thou united unto them.” 

But chose companions from the families of the virtuous and 
the talented, that their talents and virtues may offset thy 
vices or frailties, if any thou hast, or else combining with thy 
talents and thy virtues, may form new virtues, new moral 
excellencies, and new capabilities for perceiving truth and 
augmenting human happiness; for the children of those en- 
dowed with highly favorable temperaments, or superior, or 
diversified talents, or transcendent moral virtues, or all com- 

_bined, must necessarily inherit temperaments, physical organ- 
izations, mental] capabilities, and moral excellencies now un- 
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How longevity and happiness may be promoted. 





known and unconceived, as well as arrive at a state of 
physical and moral ‘perfection inconceivably beyond what 
mankind now enjoy. 

To take another example from longevity. Let two parties, 
each from long-lived ancestors, and both inheriting great 
physical stamina, marry, and then take all possible pains to 
augment their vital energies and prolong their lives, and, as 
already seen, their children will inherit an increase of lon- 
gevity. Let these -children.marry again those who have 
pursued a similar course, and at the same time re-augment 
their already powerful constitutions by strict obedience to 
the physical laws, and they will both live still longer than 
their parents, and transmit a new augmentation of physical 
energy to their children, to be again transmitted to posterity, 
increasing as time progresses, till the strongest of our race, 
now, will be liliputians compared with them, and the oldest 
of us, young in age, mental attainments, and the amount 
of pleasure enjoyed, to those who might be made to come af- 
ter us. ‘To these glorious results, do the principles contain- 
ed in this volume necessarily Jead us. Our world is yet 
young. Man is yet a babe in every thing. These princi- 
ples can be practised, and they will be practised. Vast, in- 
conceivably vast, is the range of improvement opened up to 
man by this principle! Who hath set bounds to the nature 
of man, that it cannot pass? Where is the goal of human pro- 
gression which cannot be passed? Shall space be illimitable, 
and shall not the nature of man be equally so? It is so: 
and this principle presents the only effectual remedy for the 
evils that oppress mankind, and the only effectual method of 
essentially and permanently bettering his condition. By 
applying it, our world can again become a garden of Eden, 
and man a world of angels. Though the reforms of the day 
may do something for man, yet this principle alone, can 
break his chains, banish misery, and fill our world with joy. 

Go on, then, ye soldiers of reform. Labor hard and ac- 
complish little ; for you are beginning at the wrong end, are 
working up hill. You are better than nothing; for, a moiety 
of reform is better than nothing. But little can ye do. Still, 
do that little. Labor on. 
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The duty of teachers. A case of severe suffering in a child. 





But ye who wish to lay the axe of reform to the root of this 
tree of vice and misery, and to plant in its stead a root of 
virtue, lecture, preach, write, on hereditary descent—on the 
way to improve the stock of mankind. Sound the tocsin of 
alarm in the ears of parents. Warn them, that by indulging 
in sin, they transmit sinful predispositions and propensities 
to their children—that if one parent indulges in one sin, and 
the other in another, their, children will be imbued with the 
moral deformities of both, augmented ; and probably their 
children, marrying with those having other moral blemishes, 
or intellectual weaknesses, or physical diseases, will be still 
more sinful and miserable, only to re-augment the crimes and 
te wretchedness of after generations. Scatter light. Lay 
this matter fully before parents. They love their children, 
They would not curse their children and all their descendants 
knowingly 2 What emotion is stronger than parental love? 
What string of reform can be pulled with equal effect? 
What will soften the heart, open the ear, and reform a pa- 
rent, equal to motives drawn from his children ? 

Parents, do you love your children? Ismot their suffering 
your suffering, their happiness your happiness? If you 
neither fear God nor regard man as far as concerns yourselves, 
yet listen, oh! learn and discharge your parental duties. 
Can you look upon your children, screaming with pain,* de- 
formed by disease, raving with insanity, dying of consump- 
tio, saarling with anger, fighting and biting each other, 


* In Boston, in Noy. 1843, the author saw a child about five years old, 
suffer every thing from a most acute inflammatory rheumatism, or tic 
doloreaux. Every motion made her shriek with agony. There she lay 
on her grand mother’s lap, who was compelled to move occasionally in 
order to take food and change her position, and unable to get more than 
a moment’s sleep at a time, for weeks together, the child shrieking out 
every few moments with the most frightful and piercing pain, and yet 
possessed of a powerful constitution, so that she still held on to life with 
most extraordinary tenacity. Her mother had the same disease, though 
with less severity, and two of her mother’s cousins died with it, after 
suffering more than tongue can tell. Her mother’s father had it, and two 
of his brothers, and many more of this afflicted family. Was it not most 
wicked in these parents thus to curse their descendants with so painful 
and sen Wan a disease ? 

4 
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Closing appeal to parents. 


plunged in debauchery, or perhaps stained with crime, and 
remember that you are the cause of all this, and not go away 
and weep over your children, and over yourselves, and set 
about a reform? Oh! will you go on to heap curse upon 
curse, mental and physical, upon the products of your own 
body, not only blighting the image of God, but even in 
your own dearly beloved children and children’s children for- 
ever? Murderers, all, and worse than murderers—destroyers 
of both soul and body, producers of suffering iriconceivable, 
ye who transmit mental and physical diseases to your poster- 
ity; but the greatest benefactors of mankind, and on.the lar- 
gest possible scale, ye who transmit healthy bodies, strong 
minds, and good moral organizations—that is, every possi- 
ble condition of happiness—to your posterity, especially if you 
teach them to augment these qualities, that they may re- 
combine them with other mental and moral excellencies, and 
hand them down from generation to generation—the current of 
virtue and happiness widening and deepening as it flows on, 
enriching the valley of time as it meanders along through it, 
till it loses itself in the ocean of infinite perfection and eternal 
bliss, bearing on its happy waters countless throngs adorned 
in every department of their nature with every virtue, and 
full to overflowing in every element of their minds and bod- 
ies, with every perfection, every pleasure, which it is possible 
for the wisdom or the bounty of a God to bestow, or the na- 
ture of man to yield; and all stained with no mental or 
moral blemish, and marred by no physical disease, infirmity, 
or pain! 
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EXPLANATION OF THE FOLLOWING TABLE. 


’ 

The long columns, formed by those three double lines that run 
through it lengthwise, and separate it into four equal parts, marked 
A, B, C, and D, are designed to record four generations ; or, if 
five is desired, as the first will contain but few, let two or three 
lines be struck with the pen above the table for the first genera- 
tion. ‘Then record each generation in its respective column ; 
taking the open space in each large square for every head of a 
particular branch. If it. is not large enough for this, lengthen it. 
Then put each generation of the descendants in the squares 
around that open space appropriated to the ancestor. Frill up the 
respective smaller squares as occasion requires. ‘This will present 
the degrees of relationship at one view. Then, in the blank paper 
that may easily be bound in after it, it is easy to specify the 
meaning of each figure. ‘Thus: place the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, &c., according as the individual you wish to record is 
the first, second, tenth, &c., child, in the large square A a, and in 
whichever small square you please, 1, 24, or any other, and then 
in the blank paper, tell who and whose descendants are recorded 
in the large squares, and then, who is designated in the small ones. 
That is, make of this table an index to such as it is wished to 
record ; using it as you please, only state in the blank paper in 
writing what use you do make of each large and small square. 
If necessary, several tables can be put together, and numbered, 
by which any number of records can be presented in one view. 
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